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- conversation had turned to 
Nansen’s_ Expedition, Andrée’s 
balloon, the cold at Klondvke, and other 
chilly things. However, there was a 
bright fire in the smoking-room, and 
everyone had a drink, so we managed to 
keep warm in spite of all the imaginary 
icebergs and fields of eternal snow. 

Then a tall man leant forward and 
knocked his pipe several times on the top 
bar of the grate, an operation that served 
both to remove the ashes and _ attract 
attention. 

‘I suppose you fellows wouldn’t believe 
me,” he said with a slow drawl, “‘ if I were 
to tell you that I had been to the North 
Pole ?” 

We replied that we certainly should not 
believe him. 

He began to fill his pipe deliberately, 
and when it was alight, held out his right 
hand. ‘ Do you see that ?” he said. 

We looked and saw that the top joint of 
the forefinger was gone. 

“Frost-bite,” he said laconically, “‘above 
the 89th degree of latitude.” 

‘“* Longitude ?” queried young Dalling- 
ton sharply, as if pressing for the exact 
truth, 

“It doesn’t much matter,” he replied, 
‘““when you are at a point where you can 
almost stretch out your hand and touch all 
longitudes.” 

There was a buzz of voices laughing 
and questioning. 
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‘““Who is he?” I whispered to my 
neighbour. I had been introduced ; but, 
as usual, had failed to catch the name. 

** Paul Cortelyou,” he whispered back— 
“* friend of Edgware’s.” 

“IT cannot answer all your questions,” 
a voice said quietly, but so distinctly that 
it rose above all the others. ‘“‘I see you 
do not believe me, but I will tell you the 
story if you care to hear it.” 

Anticipating some amusement, we all 
pressed him eagerly to tell it, and filling 
our glasses, leaned back comfortably in 
our chairs. Young Dallington, who was a 
little behind him and partly in the shade, 
winked and tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

The following is the narrative as nearly 
as I can remember what he told us, though 
I feel that in my words it has lost much of 
the earnestness and ring of truth with which 
his own invested it. 

PAUL CORTELYOU’S STORY. 
In the middle of May 1882, I purchased 
a large house and small estate in the county 
of Northumberland. | It was situated in a 
peculiarly bleak and desolate spot, and 
had no attractions whatever for the or«i- 
nary purchaser. In summer it was very 
hot, and in winter icily cold. However, I 
came across it in my rambles, and took 2 
sudden fancy to it, a fancy that somehow 
ran contrary to all my better judgment. 
And when I look back the 
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unaccountable longing I had to live in so 
uninviting a place, I am inclined to ascribe 
it to part of the strange influence that was 
afterwards brought to. bear upon my mind. 

The house itself was large and rambling, 
the sort of place that has no shape, but 
is all anglés and windows. I had it very 
comfortably furnished, and made a cosy 
smoking-den out of a room on the first 
floor. There was plenty of light and air 
in that particular apartment, and I had 
one of the most splendid mountain views 
from the window that I have ever seen in 
my life. 

The place was ready for occupation the 
first week in June, and I went down there 
by myself, but before I had been there a 
week I wanted someone to talk to, and 
asked Ralph Healing down to stay with 
me. He had not yet been called to the Bar, 
and I suggested that it was an excellent 
place to read in. Some of you know him, 
I expect; at any rate, by name. He prac- 
tically won that case for Allington the 
other day, for everyone knows that justice 
was on-the other man’s side. He is now 
a hard-headed man of business, and, like 
all successful barristers, has things very 
clearly arranged in his head, and keeps 
his imagination under the strictest control. 
In those days he had a wild idea that he 
was a scientific genius, but, otherwise, he 
was a youth of extremely sound common- 
sense. If you care to ask him, he will 
testify, at any rate, to the material facts of 
my narrative. 

It was on June 23, I think—I could tell 
you more exactly by referring to my 
diary — that we first noticed anything 
peculiar about one of the rooms at North- 
brook. 


We were sitting in the smoking-room 


after dinner. It had been a blazing hot 
day, and we were. glad to feel the cool 
breeze coming in at the window; the sun 
was just setting, and we were watching it 
with the after-dinner complacency of coffee 
and liqueurs. Colour effects are certainly 
glorious after a satisfactory meal. 

Healing broke the silence brutally by 
asking fora match. I felt in my pockets, 
shook my head, and pointed to the other 
side of the room. He rose and hunted for 
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the box. After he had extzicated it from 
the pile of débris that smokers love to 
gather together on a small table, he lit his 
pipe, and gave vent to the single but 
emphatic word “ Jerusalem !” 

I looked at him reproachfully. 

“‘ Infernally cold over here,” he said, by 
way of explanation. ‘It’s a lot warmer by 
the window.” 

“Very likely,” I replied, seeing that he 
was determined to talk. ‘In the summer 
the air outside the house is always warmer 
than the air inside, especially in these old 
stone buildings.” 

“This is something unusual,” 
continued. ‘Come over here.” 

*You’ve caught a chill,” I said, without 
moving; ‘‘you’d better have something 
hot and go to bed.” 

** Come 
petulantly. 

I rose unwillingly, as he seemed to be 
taking the atmosphere very much to heart. 
I was quite sure he was going to have one 
of his scientific attacks. 

It certainly was cold in that part of the 
room, and I shivered. I could feel no 
motion of the air, or I might have put it 
down to a draught. As it was, 1 remem- 
bered that we had got our feet wet in the 
morning. 

“Tt is certainly cold,” I said. I could 
not very well have denied it, as my teeth 
were chattering. We went back to the 
window, where it was warm and pleasant. 

““Outside wall, I expect,” Healing 
suggested. I could see he was trembling 
with information and excitement. 

‘*Perhaps. Have some more Curagoa ?”’ 

When it dark we closed the 
windows and had the lamps lit, and then 
the whole of the room began to get chilly. 
After enduring it for ten minutes, I rang 
the bell for a fire, and we 
toasting our feet over it. 

**Seems idiotic, doesn’t it,”’ I remarked— 
“‘a fire in the middle of June?” Then I 
saw Healing looking attentively at my 
face. He shut his eyes for a second, and 
looked again. ‘Then he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“Nice and warm, isn’t it‘?” he said.. 
‘** Have you noticed your breath 2” 
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I had been leaning over the fire, but 
just before he laughed I had thrown myself 
back in the chair, which was facing the 
windows, and close against the opposite 
wall. Now that he had drawn my atten- 
tion to the fact, 1 saw a cloud of steam 
coming from my nostrils. 

“Phew!” I cried, “it’s a real frost, 
and we haven’t got chills, after all.” 

‘Most interesting meteorological con- 
ditions,” said Healing solemnly. “I think, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll get a great-coat.” 
I watched his mouth as he spoke. There 
was no vapour to be seen, and I gathered 
I had the monopoly of the cold. 

“If anyone is in need of a summer 
resort,” he continued, ‘‘ Northbrook seems 
to be an ideal place.” 

I suggested that it might be a ghost, as 
their presence was usually signified by 
sensations of cold; but he laughed. 

‘‘T will get the thermometer from the 
dining-room,” he said, “ and prove to you 
that this ismerelya scientific phenomenon.” 

He left the room, and returning in a few 
minutes, handed the instrument to me. 
I leaned forward and looked at it in the 
firelight. It registered 67 degrees Fahr. 
We both watched it for a minute and a 
half. The mercury did not budge the 
tenth of an inch. 

“1 was right,” I said; “‘ it’s a spiritual 
influence.” Healing snatched it from my 
hand. 


‘** You idiot!” he cried, ‘‘ do you expect 
the thing to go down while you hold it 


” 


over the fire ? 

He hung it on a nail on the wall behind 
me, and we sat and waited. In ten minutes’ 
time he got up and looked at it. It had 
fallen to 40 degrees Fahr. A few minutes 
later it reached 36 degrees Fahr., but did 
not go any lower. 

We spent the rest of the evening 
experimenting. Healing, I believe, con- 
templated an article in some scientific 
magazine ; for he made voluminous notes, 
and. babbled about atmospheric pressure 
and vacuum and expansion, and a great 
many other things that I am sure he did 
not understand. Moreover, he recorded 
the temperature in at least a hundred 
different parts of the room. 
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The result of our investigation was that 
we found the warmest part of the room to 
be that nearest to the windows, and the 
coldest a spot two feet to the left of where 
we had first hung the thermometer. The 
respective temperatures were 64 degrees 
and 35 degrees. 

Healing stood on the hearth-rug and 
cleared his throat. 

** You will observe these facts,” he said, 
as if addressing a jury. ‘“‘ First, that 
it is actual cold, as evidenced by the 
thermometer, and is not due to the state 
of our health or our _ imaginations. 
Secondly, that the whole of the wall 
facing the windows is very much colder 
than any other part of the room. You 
were sitting close to that wall when I 
noticed the vapour of your breath ; I was 
sitting away from it. Thirdly, that there is 
a particularly cold spot on that wall, and 
that it measures approximately six feet by 
three. I made several experiments at that 
particular part, and managed roughly to 
define the area.” 

“* Very well,” I said; ‘‘ and what do you 
make of it all?” 

“I take it,” he replied pompously, “ to 
be due to certain natural causes which 
lack of scientific knowledge prevents us 
from properly appreciating.” 

“That,” I said, “is probably true—at 
any rate, with regard to the lack of know- 
ledge.” 

‘““We can deduce this much, however,” 
he continued, unabashed : “‘ that the cold is 
due to external influences on that wall, and 
that the reason it is so much colder on one 
particular patch is because that particular 
patch is thinner than the rest of the wall. 
A badly bricked-up window, I 
say.” 

*“* And the external influences ?” 

“Unknown. Due doubtless to peculiar 
currents of air. It is of the nature ofa 
phenomenon. I will ask Willie Thompson 
down if you like. He wrote that brilliant 
article in the Philadelphia Pea-nut on 
‘Unexplained Phenomena.’ I have col- 
lected a few data for him.” He looked at 
his note-book as he concluded, and made 
calculations at the end of it. 

After a minute’s silence I turned sharply 
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round to him and asked who had told him 
it was an outside wall. 

“‘ Of course it is,” he replied cheerfully, 
*‘ or it would not be so cold.” 

‘‘I admire your reasoning very much. 
It goes almost in a perfect circle.” 

“T take it,” he said a bit testily, ‘ that 
this is one of those extremely objection- 
able that people build on to 
houses—a wing with three outside walls.” 
Then he walked to the door and opened it. 
I followed him. 

The door was opposite to the windows, 
and, consequently, in the wall which was in 
question. It opened into a narrow passage 
and formed the end of it. There were two 
doors on the left of the passage, but none 
on the right. As the door of the smoking- 
room was in the left-hand corner of the 
cold wall, this fact supported Healing’s 
statement. 

“You are probably right,” I said. “I 
don’t know the geography of the house yet. 
At any rate, if there is a room against that 
wall, there is no door leading into it.” 

“We will go to bed,” he said, with a 


rooms 


triumphant smile, “‘and I will prove it all 
to you in the morning by external measure- 
ments.” 

The next morning we spent half an hour 


very pleasantly with a six-foot tape. By a 
few very simple measurements in the 
smoking-room, the passage, and the. wall 
outside in the garden, we discovered, to 
Healing’s disgust, that I was right and he 
was wrong. There were five yards of 
outer wall left unaccounted for. There 
was a room, entirely bricked up, without 
window or door. It had been done very 
skilfully on the outside, probably with 
old bricks, but I thought I could trace the 
faint outline of a window from the garden 
below. 

~**Of course,” said Healing, “ you will 
open it. It probably contains a medizval 
secret.” 

“The house was built in 1840.” 

“Well, an early Victorian secret. I am 
rather inclined to the idea of a skeleton 
sitting at a table.” 

“I don’t see any reason for opening 
it,” I replied. ‘‘ There are quite enough 
rooms in the house.” 
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** But the interests of science,” he cried; 
and he soon persuaded me that it was an 
absolute necessity. 

To say the truth, some influence seemed 
to be urging me against my will and 
commonsense to have the place opened. 
We procured a pickaxe and crowbar, had 
linen cloths put over the furniture and the 
carpet, and took off our coats. 

“The particularly cold patch,” Healing 
said—* that’s the place. Of course, it’s a 
doorway, not a window. But you must 
admit that I reasoned very correctly.” 

Then he smote and hacked and ham- 
mered till the whole room was a cloud of 
dust, and the bricks came tumbling down 
in broken masses and the red chips flew 
about like bullets. In the space of three- 
quarters of an hour we had hewn out a 
fair-sized hole. 

We looked through the gap, and a cold 
blast of air came out, numbing our fingers 
and making our teeth chatter violently. 
There was nothing to be seen but part of 
a plainly furnished room. Most of the 
interior was in darkness. 

“T will go in,” I said, with a slight 
tremor in my voice ; for { began to think 
of the little boy in the Ingoldsby Legends. 
‘* Give me that candle and light it.” 

I crawled through the hole, and felt my 
feet resting comfortably on a carpet. 

““Ugh!” I cried, “it’s Arctic. 
me that candle, quick!” 

He handed it to me, and I set it ona 
small table in the middle of the room. 
The breath came from my nostrils in a 
cloud of steam. I looked round carefully. 

“Throw my coat in,” I said to Healing, 
“‘and give me another candle. Then 
come along in. There are no bones.” 

He crawled in, kicking down a Jot more 
of the loosened brickwork as he did so, 
and we both examined the room. There 
was a bedstead in one corner; the rest of 
the furniture consisted of a chintz-covered 
arm-chair, three plain wooden chairs, one 
sofa, a mahogany chest of drawers, and a 
marble-topped washing-stand. On the 
chest of drawers were a few books. I 
opened one or two; they seemed to be 
works on navigation, but I could not find 
a name in any of them. Then I opened 
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all the drawers. They contained a few 
odds and ends, such as men leave behind 
them when they pack with a view to 
economising space—some ties and collars, 
a shirt or two, an old coat, etc. Some of 
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the things were marked “V.A.” The 
only noticeable thing in the apartment 
was a crayon drawing of an extremely 
lovely woman, which was hanging over 
the mantelpiece. 

“T am disgusted,” said Healing; “not the 
slightest evidence of a tragedy, and the most 
ordinary-looking room I have ever seen.” 
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“Do you think so?” I repiied sarcas+ 
tically; ‘“‘ doesn’t it strike you as being 
rather cold for an ordinary room in the 
middle of June?” 
“* Ordinary-/ooking,” 


he said. ‘“‘ There is 
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forgotten scientific secret might be locked 
in this room.” 
“There is a 
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quickly round the There 
nothing there. 

He returned in less than a minute. 
“The thermometer,” he said; ‘I had 
forgotten all about rt.” I saw that this 
instrument was beginning to be the pride 
of his life. He was, in his own mind, a 
scientist making valuable observations. 

He laid it on the table, and we watched 
the mercury creep down the tube. It slid 
past freezing-point and did not stop until 
it registered twelve degrees of frost. 

“Twenty degrees Fahrenheit,” Healing 
said, taking out his note-book, and rolling 
out the words luxuriantly. 

“I’m glad it’s confined to this room; 
Andrew would object to it in the garden. 
Let ’s get out of this; it’s interesting, but 
too cold for conversation.” 

We scrambled out and crossed to the 
window. Healing began to talk of strange 
scientific phenomena, with frequent refer- 
ences to the Pea-nu/ and his friend Willie 
Thompson. But I scarcely listened to him. 
I found a weird fascination in watching the 
valley beneath, where the hot summer haze 
rolled over woods and fields and streams, 
and then thinking of the room just behind 
me, plunged in all the frosts of winter. 
Science, I thought, must have a good deal 
up her sleeve if she is going to account for 
the contrast. 

“* Who lived here before you ?” Healing 
asked suddenly. 

“*T don’t know. The house has been 
empty for three years.” 

““I] suppose whoever -it was had that 
room bricked up, and it was forgotten 
when the furniture. was sold.” 

*“* Probably,” I replied ; “‘ I will inquire.” 
Then an idea suddenly entered my head, 
and it became a fixed purpose before many 
minutes had passed. 

That very afternoon I had workmen in 
to carry it out. They at once noticed the 
cold, and, to avoid gossip in the village, I 
told them that we stowed ice in the room 
underneath. The explanation was accepted 
as satisfactory, and they set to work cheer- 
fully. In a few days they had cleared 
away all the rubbish we had _ knocked 
down, opened up the entire doorway, 
fitting it with a new frame and door, and 


room. was 
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made a fair-sized window on the opposite 
side of the room. ‘Then I had all the old 
things, with the exception of the portrait, 
taken away, and the place was 
entirely refurnished and recarpeted. With 
a bright fire blazing in the grate, it looked 
as cheerful a room as anyone could wish 
to sleep in. 

‘** You will certainly catch cold,” Healing 
said when I told him of my intention, 
“and I’m afraid you’ve spoilt it. Look 
at the sun shining through that window, 
and the roaring fire and the Axminster 
carpet. It’s just like any other room.” 

‘*None too warm,” I replied, standing 
well over the fire. 

““Where — shall I 
meter ?” 

‘* Behind the door,” I answered with a 
smile. 

In five minutes’ time it had run down to 
30 degrees, but refused to go any farther. 
He looked disappointed. 

‘*That’s reasonable,” I said. ‘I shall 
sleep here to-night. With plenty on the 
bed and a good fire burning, I shall be as 
warm as a toast. It’s a cheerful room, 
isn't it? I shall keep a lamp burning all 
night.” 

“Do you expect to see anything ?” 

“T want to find out something,” I 
replied. 

“Did you inquire about the man who 
lived here before ?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “‘ one of the workmen 
who was here to-day carried out his orders. 
It was done six years ago. His name was 
Arnelheim.” F 

‘** Arnelheim ! 
repeated slowly. 
the name.” 

‘“It was done just before he left the 
house. The place was sold three years 
afterwards.” 

‘*What has become of him ?” 

“T didn’t ask. The workmen seemed 
stupid, and looked on every question as a 
personal insult. I gathered that Arnel- 
heim’s housekeeper is still alive, and 
living in Newcastle. I think weil go 
down to lunch.” 

So we left the room, and I did not 
return to it until 10.30 that night. As. 
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We began to move slowly northward. 
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openec the door, I saw that there was a 
magnificent fire blazing in the grate, and 
a general look of comfort about the whole 
place. But the air struck my face like a 
slab of ice. I paused for a few seconds 
on the threshold, half repenting of my 
determination. Then I went in, and, 
shutting the door, made straight for the 
fire and crouched over it. There was a 
bottle of whisky on the mantelpiece, and 
a kettle simmering on the hearth. I 
placed the latter on the hot coals, and it 
sang merrily. Then, drawing my chair 
close over the blaze, 1 made myself a 
hot. drink, and began to undress as 
quickly as possible. Before jumping into 
bed, I looked at the thermometer. It had 
sunk to four degrees. I began to be as 
interested in it as Healing, and placed it 
where I could see it in the night. Then, 
piling some more coal on the fire, I 
scrambled between the bedclothes, and in 
a few minutes was fast asleep. 

It is not surprising that I dreamed that 
night of a land of ice and snow. But it 
was very wonderful how vivid the dream 
was, and how | remembered every detail 
in the morning. 

I seemed to be standing on some coast 
in the far North, where the black | cliffs 
rose from the smooth, cold sea, and the 
icebergs floated silently past to the horizon. 
Inland, the surface stretched in white deso- 
lation, broken only by some dark spur of 
rock as far as the eye could reach. Close 
down by the water’s side were a few huts, 
and a hundred yards from the shore a 
small ship was anchored. There were 
men passing to and fro with bundles, 
and occasionally a dark line of shaggy 
dogs went backwards and forwards with 
a sledge. 

One man I remember in particular, not 
only for his distinguished personal appear- 
ance, but because I always seemed to be 
by his side ; whenever he moved I moved, 
wherever he looked I looked, when he 
slept I slept too, or at any rate, all the 
scenes vanished from my sight. He was 
tall, with a dark weather-beaten face. 
His hair was flecked with grey, and his 
stern mouth set with all the determination 
of age; but his eyes glowed with the 
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enthusiasm of youth, and he moved with 
the ease and suppleness of a boy. He 
was apparently the leader of the expe- 
dition. 

I will not weary you with the details 
of my dream that night. It covered the 
period of two days. It is sufficient to say 
that when all the stores had been trans- 
ferred to the ship, and everyone was on 
board, the sails were set, and we began to 
move slowly northward ; as the vessel 
glided through the water, the captain 
looked back on the receding land and 
seemed to be looking far beyond it 
towards the south, as though he saw the 
civilisation of Europe passing slowly away 
from his sight. Then he set his lips 
tightly together, and turned his face to 
the world of blue water and towering ice- 
bergs that lay before him. As he did so i 
woke. 

It was morning, and the sun streamed in 
at the window. I looked lazily round the 
room and smiled. Nothing had altered in 
the night. I got out of my warm bed, and 
the cold almost took away my breath. It 
was like plunging into icy water. I caught 
up my clothes, made a rush for the door, 
and dressed in the smoking-room, where I 
had told them to put my bath. 

When my toilet was completed I returned 
to the bed-room. The thermometer was 
down to zero, and both the jug and water- 
bottle had cracked in the night; their 
contents were solid blocks of ice. From 
the window I could see the gardener toil- 
ing in the blazing sun, and the perspiration 
running down his broad face. I smiled at 
the contrast, and went down to breakfast. 

Healing was very interested in my 
dream, and began to explain the effect of 
external influences on the brain when 
asleep. He told me that the low temper- 
ature of the room would naturally produce 
impressions of a climate in the far North. 
I made no opposition to the statement. 

The next night I dreamed of the same 
ship and the same people, and in the 
morning I recollected some very curious 
facts in connection with the dream. 

One of them was that it began exactly 
where it left off the night before. It was 
like reading the story in a book, and 
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placing a marker in the page where one 
leaves off. It began at the very point 
where the captain had turned his face 
northwards, and I had awoke. 

Another, that though I saw everything, 
I heard nothing. I saw the people move 
their lips in conversation, but could not 
catch the faintest sound. 

Another, that though I was always by 

the captain’s side, and, indeed, seemed 
inseparable from his personality, neither 
he nor any of the others took the slightest 
notice of me. They never spoke to me 
or had anything to do with me. As far as 
they were concerned, I was non-existent. 
Yet I was not a mere spectator, for 
wherever that tall form and resolute dark 
face moved, I moved too, and whatever he 
touched, I laid my hands on too. For 
hours I would stand by him in silence at 
the wheel, steering the ship through the 
floating masses of ice, and looking eagerly 
to the northern horizon. 
f I do not intend to weary you with a 
detailed account of these dreams, which 
continued night after night. I propose 
some day to give the world a book—it will 
not be published under my own name— 
which will describe the whole of this 
wonderful journey. It will be full of 
accurate and scientific facts, and will 
probably be welcomed as being the 
authentic posthumous journal of the only 
man who has ever reached the North Pole. 
I am now merely concerned with the out- 
ward and material facts of the narrative. 
It is sufficient for present purposes to tell 
you that the dreams ran on in one con- 
secutive line, and that the increasing cold, 
as winter drew on and we drifted farther 
north, was accurately reproduced in the 
room. Day by day the thermometer 
crept steadily down. Of course it varied, 
sometimes jumping up a little, but the 
general tendency was a steady decline. I 
thought it well to purchase a more reliable 
instrument, and obtained one with finer 
sub-divisions of the degrees, and capable 
of registering any amount of cold. It 
contained spirit instead of mercury. 

When I tell you that by the middle of 
November the thermometer registered 
sixty-two degrees of frost, you can imagine 
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that I did not sleep in the room with 
merely the ordinary clothing required to 
keep one warm on a winter’s night. I sent 
to town for a complete outfit necessary for 
the Polar regions, and every night I buried 
myself, head and all, in a huge fur sleep- 
ing-bag. I gave up the fire, for it was. 
absolutely useless; and one night my 
fingers froze to the steel poker as I was 
stirring the coals. In freeing myself I tore 
off a large piece of skin, and had a sore 
place there for weeks. However, I always 
kept a light burning, in the hope of finding 
some clue to the extraordinary conditions 
of the room. In this I was disappointed, 
for I never saw or heard anything. 

Healing stayed on with me, and was 
glad of the chance of distinguishing hira- 
self.. He didn’t take much interest in my 
dreams, but he positively worshipped the 
thermometer, and watched it for hours in 
the daytime, wrapped to the eyes in furs, 
and taking a note of every variation. 

Then one day he reminded me of Arnel- 
heim’s housekeeper, and I sent him off to 
Newcastle to see if he could find her, and 
obtain any information about the former 
owner of the house. 

He stayed away a fortnight, and I sus- 
pected that his time was not wholly devoted 
to his mission. Then one morning I 
received a wire from him. 

“Run to earth. Important 
Come.” 

I wired back laconically, ‘‘ Can’t come. 
Return.” And he returned. 

I noticed that he had a faded flower in 
his buttonhole—rather too faded to be 
worn for the sake of ornament—but I 
forgave him, for Northbrook is certainly 
a dull place, and, besides, he brought back 
news of the very highest importance. 

He had found the housekeeper, he 
said, after a long and arduous search. 
I subsequently learnt that her name was 
printed plainly in the Directory, for she 
had a freehold cottage of herown. But 
at that time I gave him full credit for his 
exertions. 

“Of course,” he said, “directly she 
mentioned the fact, | remembered where I 
had heard the name of Arnelheim before. 
He sailed in command of the ill-fated 
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Alaric Expedition for the North Pole in 
1876. Beyond the finding of some 
wreckage on the coast of Greenland in 
1880, nothing has ever been heard of them 
since.” 

I leant forward eagerly, and gripped 
him by the arm. Light was beginning to 
dawn upon me. 

“And the room!” } “ried eagerly. 

“All in good time,” he said; ‘ let me 
go on consecutively. Bearing in mind 
your dreams, though, as I told you, they 
are easily to be accounted for by external 
influences of cold, which external in- 
fluences are doubtless due to ‘ig 

‘“* Yes, yes,” I said impatiently, ** I know. 
Go on with the story.” 

“Well, I asked her why the room had 
been bricked up. She said that Arnel- 
heim’s wife had died there a month before 
he sailed, and that when he left he had the 
place absolutely closed up, so that no foot 
should desecrate the threshold till he 
returned. He behaved very strangely 
during that last month in the house. Her 
death appears to have turned his brain, for 
he would allow no servant to enter the 
room, stayed there himself nearly all day 
and night; and did everything with his 
own hands, even down to the making of 
the bed.” 

“Did you tell her about any of the 
phenomena we have noticed ?” 

‘““No. She seemed rather vexed at the 
idea of your sleeping in the room, and 
asked if you had removed Mrs. Arnelheim’s 
portrait.” 

“Oh, that is Mrs. Arnelheim, is it? 
Well, anything else ?” 

“Yes. I brought you this, thinking 
there might be some connection between 
your dreams and this Arnelheim,” and he 
held out a photograph. I snatched it 
from his hand‘; it was quite what I 
expected to see after what Healing had 
told me—the face of the captain with 
whose personality I seemed to be so 
strangely identified in my sleep. 

**It is the same,” I said in a low voice. 
“The captain, the man to whom I am 
always fettered in my dreams. Great 
Heavens, Healing, what is happening to 
me?” 
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‘It seems to me, my dear chap,” he 
replied, ‘‘ that you are a very lucky fellow. 
You are taking a voyage to the North 
Pole under circumstances of exceptional 
ease and comfort. You are getting all the 
knowledge and experience, and none of 
the disadvantages, except that it is cer- 
tainly rather cold. But any minute you 
like you can go into a warm room; and 
you have fresh meat every day.” 

‘But what is happening, Healing ? 
How do you account for it ?” 

For a wonder he volunteered no explan- 
ation, and cast a nervous glance at the 
door of my bed-room. 

“I cannot tell,” he said, after a pause. 
‘You are in the grip of some strange 
influence, and it appears to be both 
physical and spiritual. Where have you 
got to now on your voyage ?” 

“*Eighty-two degrees fifty-six minutes 
latitude,” I replied mechanically. “I 
expect we shall abandon the ship 
to-morrow, for she is breaking up under 
the ice-pressure. We are going to attempt 
the rest of the journey by sledge.” 

“No,” he said again thoughtfully, ‘I 
don’t presume to explain what is happen- 
ing to you. Do you remember everything 
clearly in the morning 7” 

““Every detail; and, as you know, I 
spend several hours each day recording 
them.” 

We were silent 
then a_ strange 
Healing’s face. 

“Arnelheim ?” he said, almost in a 
tone of terror. ‘‘ He never ‘returned—he 
died somewhere ?” 

“Yes,” I said quietly, “he died some- 
where.” 

“1 wonder where he died.” 

“* I wonder,” I repeated. 

** You say you are inseparable from him 
in the dream; you cannot see or move 
without him ; you have no existence apart 
from him ?” 

“‘That is the case.” 

‘‘What will happen to you when he dies ?” 

I did not answer, but I felt a strange 
sinking at my heart. 

That night I dreamt that we abandoned 
the ship and pushed forward with our dogs 


for a minute or two, 
expression crossed 


” 
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Ile abandoned the ship. 
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and sledges towards the north. Week 
after week, as I lay in that strange room, 
we toiled on, fighting against the cold and 
darkness, but moving pitilessly and relent- 
lessly forward. We never looked back, 
though our pathway was marked out by 
the graves of those who had fallen and 
perished by the way. One by one they 
succumbed, and were laid in their tombs 
of ice, till at last in latitude 88 degrees 
22 minutes north the captain and I stood 
alone. 

particularly remember that hour. He 
stood there in the endless waste of ice 
ridges, gazing silently at the dead body of 
a man at his feet. Then he knelt down, 
and taking hold of the two limp hands, 
crossed them over the broad motionless 
chest. And when that last kind office was 
performed, he still knelt and buried his 
face in the fur of his gloves. 

And so he remained for the space of 
five minutes. Then he arose and looked 
sadly towards the south. I saw his lips 
move, and knew that he was weighing in 
his mind whether to return or go forward. 
He examined the few remaining stores, 
and seemed to be making rapid calcu- 
lations in his mind. Then he harnessed 
himself to the sledge, for the dogs had 
all been devoured as food long ago, and 
set his face grimly northwards. As he did 
so, the light of triumph came into his 
eyes, and I saw him shout some word 
across the silent ice. I could tell by his 
lips that it began with either an ‘f” or 
a ‘“‘v.” Perhaps it was “ Victory!” He 
began to move forward, and I moved 
on by his side like some invisible spirit 
following him to his doom. 

I can hardly describe to you how 
interested I became at this time in the 
fate of the intrepid explorer. I knew 
quite well that he was going to his death, 
and every night as I tumbled into my fur 
bag I quivered with excitement at the 
thought of what the hours of sleep might 
bring forth. Yet every day I resolved not 
to spend another night in the room. For 
Healing’s words had lingered unpleasantly 
in my ears. If, as it seemed, I had no 
existence in this expedition apart from 
Arnelheim,- what would become of me 
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when Arnelheim died? Perhaps my soul: 
would merely pass out of the dream. 
Perhaps—well, I hardly hked to think 
about it. 

And die soon Arnelheim must. Only 
his indomitable spirit had kept him alive 
so long. The body was sick and weary, 
and stumbled blindly on, as though it 
would be a pleasure for it to sink down 
into the rest of death. He ceuld only 
manage to crawl four or five miles a day, 
and I began to wonder if he would reach 
the Pole, after all. Had I the courage 
to stay with him I should see either his 
triumph or his failure at the very gates. 
I wondered if I could manage to time it 
so exactly as to be with him almost to 
the last, and yet not be with him at the 
absolute end. 

This would depend, I thought, on laws 
over which I had no control. It was not 
as if my desire to leave this man before 
he died were present with me in my sleep 
as well as in my waking moments. While 
I was asleep I always wished to be by his 
side, and the idea of leaving him to 
pursue his journey alone never occurred 
to me. 

Thus in the daytime my mind was torn 
between a fear of some unknown peril and 
a desire to be with him when he actually 
set foot on the North Pole. Finally, the 
latter prevailed, and I put my trust in the 
natural law which always prompts a man 
to wake up from any dream in which he is 
confronted by death. So I continued to 
sleep in the room, and anxiously awaited 
the end. 

In one dream I must have been restless, 
for I managed to expose my forefinger in 
some way. I had to have it amputated. 
The night this occurred we were in 
latitude 89 degrees 21 minutes, and a glow 
of exultation came over Arnelheim’s face 
as he took the observations. But just as 
he completed them he staggered to the 
ground. He rose again, however, and 
having eaten a little of his last remaining 
food, struggled on painfully. 

At last the fateful night arrived. I was 
so excited when I crept into the bag that 
I could scarcely close my eyes. For the 
night before we had reached 89 degrees 
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56 minutes, and I knew that unless Arnel- 
heim died or became too weak to crawl 
over the last few miles, we should stand 
on the North Pele itself before I woke 
again. But the intense cold prevailed 
over my excitement, and I was asleep 
before the clock struck one. 

And in my sleep | saw Arnelheim move 
slowly on, with white lips and flashing 
eyes, stopping every now and then to 
take observations. He did not go 
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at once, or die there by his side. I 
struggled to get away from him, but in vain. 
I could not move without him. Yeta great 
change was sweeping over me, and for 
the first time I heard his voice. He was 
muttering to himself, talking to his wife, 
whom he seemed to think was near him. 
Then he began to mumble scientific 
formule, and mixed them up with memo- 
ries of And still I 
struggled in that I was 


his St hoolday s. 


vain, feeling 


Just as his finger was going to touch me he fell. 


straight on now towards the north, but 
moved sometimes to the east and some- 
times to the west, like a man hunting for 
some particular spot. Then all at once his 
pale face lit up triumphantly, and he fell 


upon his knees. I saw his lips move, 


whether in prayer or thanksgiving I knew 
not, but it was evident he had found his 


goal at last. Suddenly his weak body 
failed him. He sank from his knees on 
to his side and smiled. 

Then, like a flash, the idea came upon 
me in my sleep that I must leave this man 


changing to something real and personal, 
and that the end was close at hand. He 
looked straight at me, as though, for the 
first time, he saw my presence actually 
there, and babbled of a room, and a sacred 
threshold, and the golden glow upon the 
hills. Then he put his hands before his 
face, and tried to shut out something from 
his sight. And still my soul struggled to 
depart. Then he tried to rise, and fell 
back ; tried again, and was successful. He 
scanned the horizon. Nothing but ice- 
ridges as far as the eye could see. Then he 
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put out his hand towards me, as if to grasp 
me by the arm, and his eyes were fixed on 
mine as though they would drag out-my 
soul. I shrank from the hand, and he 
tottered a pace towards me; my whole 
being struggled and writhed. I felt 
myself being drawn, drawn, drawn until I 
thought something must snap. Just as his 
finger was going to touch me, he fell. 
‘Then the white ice changed to blackness, 
and the blackness again to yellow light. I 
woke. 

I looked at the watch that I kept in the 
with It was a quarter to 
Then I crawled ont of the bag in 
my heavy furs, and crossed the room to 


warmth me. 


three. 
the thermometer. It registered sixty-seven 
degrees below zero. I looked round, half 
expecting to see the rough plains of ice 
that I had just left behind me in my sleep. 
But the lamplight shone on the ordinary 
furniture of a bed-room, and the common- 
place articles of civilisation. I closed my 
eyes, and shut out the scene, and for one 
brief moment let my imagination triumph 
in the victory of another man. ‘I seem 
to be in a room of my house in North- 
umberland,” I said to myself, ‘‘ but I am 
really and actually at the North Pole.” 
Then, in the silence and dim light, my 
thoughts turned to Arnelheim, and I 
wondered how long he would live after I 
left him to die alone. The end could not 
be far off. 


I pictured him to myself, lying 
there in his loneliness, and -gazing round 
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I felt sure that 
he would die happy, a victor even in death. 


the waste of ice and snow. 


I wondered if anyone —— 

My thoughts were suddenly interrupted 
by several loud cracks one after the other, 
like shots from a pistol. Then I heard 
the shivering of glass, and the warm air 
rushed into the room like a torrent of 
boiling water, and poured all over me. 
The blood flew to my head, and I choked 
and gasped for breath. I turned to the 
thermometer. The red spirit was running 
swiftly up the tube, past zero, past freezing- 
point, and still on. The sweat poured off 
my body, and, faint and dizzy, I clung to 
the door-handle. I looked again at the 
thermometer. It stood at 59 degrees. It 
had run up 126 degrees in less than a 
minute. I knew in a flash what had 
happened. The spell of the room was 
broken; its mission was fulfilled, for the 


story was told. Arnelheim was dead. 


Cortelyou paused and looked round. 
We were all of us gazing silently into the 
Then young Dallington shivered, 
and laughed nervously. 

‘“*Well ?” someone said, ‘ what then?’ 

“There is nothing more. I had the 
place bricked up again, and the portrait of 
the dead wife is left alone in the darkness.” 

No one spoke, and Cortelyou began 
slowly to fill his pipe. ‘And yet,” he 
continued, lighting a match, “ who knows ? 
Perhaps the portrait is not alone.” 


fire. 
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HE horses of the Metropolis are anyone need wish to see. His long, 

as much a distinctive feature of shaggy hair, too often uncombed for years, 
London as are the buildings, with anti- his stumpy little body and legs, are his most 
quarian or historical associations, that marked physical features. Yet, despite his 


attract the notice of every country cousin small size, the loads he will drag along are 
who visits England’s 


capital city in the season. 
It is true that in most 
of our large towns you 
can see similar kinds of 
horses doing similar kinds 
of work, but in most 
cases they differ in some 
important particulars from 
the London specimens. 
The London horse is, in 
fact, unique. He develops 
a kind of individuality 
which is totally wanting 
in the horses of Birming-. 
ham, Glasgow, or Bristol. 
Whether it is that he is 
conscious of being a mem- 
ber of the world’s greatest 
city, whether it is his 
master’s general up - to- 
dateness that acts upon him 
beneficially, or whether it 
is the more varied experi- 
ences he sees and goes 
through, one may not 
say; but the fact remains: 
the London horse is “a character,” andhas__ simply astonishing. Tremendous piles of 
a fame peculiarly his own. cabbages, huge stacks of potatoes, great 
There is, beginning at the lowest rank, boxes of ferns, and palms which tower 
the “‘ moke” or “little Galloway” of the high. above house - windows, all come 
coster. There are thousands of his species alike to him. So does the sarcasm 
in the district south of the Thames, yet of his cockney “ guvnor,” when the 
is he everywhere as active, patient, hard- latter desires to know if Jerry (the 
working, and intelligent an animal as ‘‘moke”) “intends to git back to the 
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styble to-night or nort till ter - morrer 
arfternoon ?” 

To see the little horse at his best you 
must. see 
him on 
Derby Day. 
It is true he 
has anawful 
load, as 
“the guv’- 
nor, his 
missus, the 
two oldest 
kids, the 
guv’nor’s 
friend and 
his gal, 
an’ the 
missus’s 
mother 
an’ step- 
father,” 
have all 
taken the 
opportunity of celebrating the day at 
Epsom ; and the moke finds the flat 


cart behind him fairly groan and creak 


every minute. But it is his day out, for all 
that—a relief to the cabbages and potatoes 
of his daily life. 

The coster’s moke varies much in price, 
as in quality. A good one will often fetch 
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from £8 to £12, but if you want a very 
cheap one you can get it at Spitalfields or 
Rag Fair for “twenty bob, Guv’nor, an’ 
as grand a 
Galloway 
as yer ever 
seed!” One 
I saw sold 
not long 
ago for 
twelve shil- 
lings, but 
certainly it 
was not a 
first - class 
moke ! 
Next to 
the small 
horse of 
the coster 
comes the 
cab - horse, 
which may 
be divided 
into three classes: the animal of the 
well-known “ growler,” the horse of the 
hansom-cab, and the private - carriage 
horse. There is a sort of descending 
scale about these. The horse which one 
sees in the brougham of Sir John Wool- 
comber, Bart., is always a fine type of his 
race —a_ high - spirited, high - stepping 
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creature, well bred, well kept, and proud of 


his superiority. You can fairly see it, as 


he canters along Kensington High Street, 
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in the looks of disdain he casts at the 
hansom-horse every and then, as 
if half-ashamed of the connection. For 
there zs a connection between them, and 
it is probable that the next stage of the 
horse in the private brougham will 
be a descent to the 
ranks of the horses 
that draw hansom- 
cabs, since many thus 


now 


come down in the 
world. 

Then, in the last 
stage, when his career 
**hansom ” is 
over, and his 
finds out day 
that ‘‘ he’s too bloom- 


in’ slow tc 


as a 
owner 


some 


go to a 

funeral,” the poor old 

horse will descend to 

that worst type of all 

London the 

“ growler”’-horse, and 

will jog along at a 

mile an hour (or less) 

till his death! There is this to be said, 
even then, on his behalf: he is always as 
good as his driver, and often better than 
the vehicle behind him ! 


horsés, 
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There are in many hansoms on London 
streets horses which, in their time, have 
won great At least one Derby- 

winner of recent years 
thus ended his career, 
a sad come-down. But, 
generally speaking, the 
wiry - looking 


races. 


young 
cob specially bred for 
work is a 
horse, and may 
be worth anything 
from £20 to £60. As 
an average, I was in- 
formed by a large 
owner that the value 
of such animals would 
be about £25. When 
one requires a 
“‘growler”-horse, the 
two markets already 
mentioned will be 
found well supplied, 
and a very fair specimen of the genus may 
be obtained for £8 or £10. 

One has only to look at the cab-horses 
of London to see how well fed and well 
treated they are, as a whole, by their 
owners. There are over 14,000 of them 


hansom 
fine 
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in licensed hansoms and growlers, and 
over 10,000 in private carriages. Yet it 
is quite a rarity to see any animal, out- 
side a growler, that does not seem fit 
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for almost any ordinary work as a horse. 
They become exceedingly intelligent, and 
are very sure-footed. When one considers 
how slippery the roads too often are in 
London, how suddenly the hansom-horse 
is often pulled up, the wonder is he keeps 
his feet so well. 

Probably, however, the horse most 
typical of London life to-day is the ’bus- 
horse. The London ’bus-horse is, in most 
cases, of an eminently sociable nature, 
perhaps because he, as a rule, has a com- 
panion with him in his work. And this 
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to Richmond, to Hampton Court, to 
Epping Forest for the day, and he must 
take them there. 

No wonder that his average length of 
life on the road is only six years, so I was. 
courteously informed by the manager of one 
of the chief companies of ’bus-owners. He 
is an expensive horse, too, compared with 
some others; for his average cost is well 
over £40 to begin with, and the money 
spent on his keep and attendants amounts 
to an enormous sum, when one considers 
him as part of so large a community of 
horses. There are, I was 
told, well over 50,000 ’bus- 
horses in London, includ- 
ing, of course, tram-horses. 
Of these, almost one-third 
belong to the largest ’bus- 
company, and cost nearly 
a quarter of a million 
pounds half-yearly to feed 
and attend to! 

Most of these London 
*bus - horses are bred in 
Great Britain and Canada, 
though a number come 
from Ireland. The Con- 
tinent supplies very few of 
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work is terribly heavy, as most people 


know. The ’bus itself is ever of a very 
solid pattern, and of substantial weight. 
Generally, too, it is well filled with pas- 
sengers ; and then every few seconds there 
is a sudden pull-up, either for somebody to 
get in or out, or to allow other traffic to. 
cross the road. So that, on the whole, the 
London ’bus-horse has about as trying a 
day of it as can well be imagined. 

But, in addition to these ills, there are 
two others he has to bear, peculiar to 
London. Owing to the busy state of the 
Metropolis late at night, ’buses run far 
later than in provincial towns, and so the 
animals pulling them-have to do more 
turns; and secondly, whereas most horses 
drawing provincial omnibuses get the best 
part of Sunday for a rest—if not all of it— 
the London ’bus-horse enjoys nothing of 
this. There are people wanting to go off 


them, and those of a very 
inferior stamp. 

The ’bus - horse gets 
wonderfully intelligent in regard to his 
particular work. He learns to know, 
just as well as his driver does, to 
stop on hearing the bell ring, or to 
start when it is sounded again. He 
becomes acquainted with all the regular 
stopping-places on his route, and gener- 
ally pulls up there of his own accord. The 
spots where the policeman stops him for 
cross-traffic to pass are also well remem- 
bered, and no sooner does the horse see 
Robert’s hand up in front of him than he 
begins to slacken pace and come to a 
standstill, about three inches off that 
warning hand ! 

The ’bus-horse’s speed is also well 
known. It is one regular jog-trot, kept up 
‘all the way ” if he is not stopped. Occa- 
sionally his driver has a little race with a 
rival Jehu, and the horse’s blood gets 
warmed up to do an extra mile per hour, 
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but this is not often. He goes on his way 
regularly and patiently, doing his duty for 
six years—‘‘ The trivial round, the common 
task”—and at the end of that time he 
lays down a life that has been chiefly hard 
work in the public service. 

A fine type of horse, almost peculiar 
to London amongst great towns of our 
kingdom, is that met with daily during the 
the a horse we 
style the ‘‘riding-horse.” He is ever a 
model of such a horse ought to 
be, if he belongs to some wealthy man’s 
stable. But now and then he is a second- 
rate affair, from a neighbouring mews, 
hired out by some 
Johnnie for the hour 
or so, and then there 
notable contrast 
between him and the 
high-mettled hunter of 
the Duke of Dorset 
prancing along by his 
side. 





season in Row may 


what 


sa 


Of recent years, too, 
London’s streets have 
again begun to ring to 
the old-world sound of 
the coach - horn, and 
the four-in-hand has 
become a fairly com- 
mon sight. . Every 


morning in the 
spring and summer 
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Northumberland 
Avenue and Piccadilly 
are alive with the 
coaches and their pas- 
sengers, eleven 

start 
made for Ascot, Wind- 
sor, Hampton Court, 
Virginia Water, and 
evenas far as Brighton! 


and 


o'clock sees a 


The gay liveries of 
driver and guard, the 
bright colours of the 
coaches themselves, 
the pretty dresses of 
the ladies outside, and 
the sounding notes of 
the horn, all make an 
attractive picture of the 
old coaching days such as no other town 
can afford. One coach, that to Hampton 
Court through Richmond, runs all the year 
round, and fair indeed is the sight to watch 
its four gallant greys tearing along over 
London’s stony the coach 
rattles back in the waning light of an 
autumn evening. 

These stage-coaches, it need scarcely be 
said, are not run for profit, but more as 
a hobby by members of the Coaching 
Club. But London has now got used to 
them, and likes them. There are few old- 
world customs revived in the Metropolis 
nowadays, and we cannot afford to lose 


streets, as 
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such a delightful one as this; so long may 
these stage-coaches continue to run! 

A noticeable horse among the many 
that pull the carts and wagons. of various 
tradespeople through the streets of the 
capital is the splendid railway-horse. As 
an example of great strength ‘and powerful 
build he probably takes first place among 
the horses of to-day. Look at his fat, 
well-fed body—at his muscular legs—at 
his thick neck! See what loads of enor- 
mous weight he drags behind him! He 
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horse—the horses of the Guards ; though 
probably they are best known by the spe- 
cimens seen daily on duty in Whitehall. 
It is a never-failing source of wonder to 
the country cousin however the noble 
creatures within those sentry-boxes man- 
age to keep so perfectly still for hours 
at a time, scarcely a foot being moved or 
the head being turned. And the London 
dweller points out the fact to his relation 
with much pardonable pride. There have 
been many cases on record where these 
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ever gives you the impression that he was 
bred and fed for some imaginary tug-of- 
war that is to be decided one of these days. 

It is to the great credit of all our rail- 
way companies that they not only possess 
such powerful draught- horses, but that 


they keep them in such grand con- 
dition. It is not easy to ascertain how 
many such horses there are in London— 
the great stations alone have over two 
thousand—but it is safe to assert that it 
would be difficult to find a bad-looking 
railway dray-horse in all the Metropolis. 
Every Londoner knows the soldier’s 


sentries at the Horse Guards have been 
taken by some village Hodge for equestrian 
statues, until he suddenly saw the horses’ 
heads move. 

Though these are the best known of 
London’s soldier-horses, there is a sight 
even finer and almost equally notable, 
and that is to see the Life Guards riding 
down Constitution Hill on a_ beautiful 
summer day, en route for the “‘ Drawing- 
Room.” As one sees their brave show 
of plumes, cuirasses, and drawn swords, 
their splendid band, with its curious 
dress, one recognises how much credit for 
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all this gallant display belongs to the fine 
chargers which the giant troopers bestride. 

And, last of all, there are, familiar to 
many Lon- 
donner s, 
though not to 
all, for they 
are too sel- 
dom seen, the 
cream - col- 
oured horses 
of her Maj- 
esty, which 
do duty in all 
great State 
Processions. 
These are 
kept at 
Buckingham 
Palace Mews. 
They came 
originally 
from Han- 
over, in the reign of George III., 
and are peculiarly royal, since the stock 
is most jealously guarded and kept for 
royalty’s use alone. A fine sight they 


make, the eight of them drawing the 
royal carriage in state, their ‘long tails 
trailing on the ground as they walk, led 
by grooms in livery of gold and scarlet. 


THE DOCTOR’S HORSE. 
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There are ten or twelve of these horses 
generally kept in the Royal Stables, though 
eight only are used in Royal Processions. 
Their value is 
extremely 
high, regard- 
ed from a 
monetary 
point of view. 
They are not 
by any means 
the quiet, 
docile 
creatures they 
appear to be 
on State 
occasions, 
and, ere any 
great event of 
such a kind, 
they have to 
be trained 
inside the 
stable-yard day by day not to kick or 
plunge, become nervous or take fright, at 
the various sights and sounds they must 
see and hear when the great day arrives. 

Verily London’s horses are a fine and 
varied lot in every way, and London may 
well be proud of them, from the royal horses 
down to the coster’s moke. W. A. G. 
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PRISCILLA AND THE PARABOBS. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


By JOHN C, WINDER. 
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te by the river, where little 
Priscilla Penniloe lived with her 


mother, it is very cold in winter. In 
summer, when the sun is shining, it is 
gay and lively, and the river laughs and 
dimples in the bright beams; but when 
hard and grey, 
thing is very silent. There were no houses 
near the Anna 
made a poor living by washing clothes 


the frost comes, every- 


cottage where Penniloe 
and sewing, and the city was a long way 
off. On fine days you could see the 
smoke from the chimneys hanging over 
it like a faint grey cloud ; and sometimes, 
when the wind blew in the right direc- 
tion, you could hear the chimes from the 
high cathedral-tower. 

Priscilla had never been in the city. 
From her mother’s description she had 
formed her own ideas of the long streets 
of fine houses, the bridges over the river, 
the beautiful ladies driving in coaches, the 
tall soldiers, and, above all, the wonderful 
cathedral where the bells She 
loved to hear her mother tell about the 
curious sights, and looked forward to the 
time when she would see them herself. 

It was near Christmas at the time our 
story commences, and Priscilla stood at 
the door of the cottage looking out at the 


were, 


frozen river. 

“You had better come little 
one,” said her mother; “it is going to 
snow.” 

Mrs. Penniloe was pale and thin, and 
as she sat sewing by a very small fire, the 
bent shoulders and prematurely grey hair 
made an unconsciously pathetic picture. 

Priscilla was also pale and fragile-look- 
ing, but she was very pretty, and had blue 


inside, 


eyes and pale golden hair, and in her cheeks 
the most delicate pink roses bloomed. 
Anna Penniloe had not always been used 
to poverty. 
alderman, and had been brought up in a 
beautiful house, surrounded by comfort 
and even luxury. But she had married a 
soldier in opposition to the wishes of her 
parents, and when her husband was killed 
in battle they refused to own her, or even 


She was the daughter of an 


to see her, declaring that they would have 
nothing to do undutiful 
child, and that her fortune should be given 
to her sisters. 

So poor Anna, with her baby in her 
arms, turned wearily from the home of her 
childhood, and began her battle of life 


with such an 


with no one to comfort her but God and 
Priscilla. 

When Priscilla came into the house she 
took her little stool and sat down by her 
mother. She had some wool-work in her 
hands, and began to knit slowly and with 
great care. 

“* Christmas is nearly here, dear mother,” 
she said, ‘‘ but my scarf will be finished in 
time—it is a present for somebody, you 
know.” 

Whoever can it be for, I 
Anna, with an air of 


“Dear me! 
wonder?” said 
innocence. 


“ You’ll 


” 
see ! 


replied 
Priscilla, and she smiled knowingly. 
Anna sighed. 
when she had danced round the Christmas- 
her brothers and sisters, and 


see, you'll 
The days were long ago 


with 
now perhaps their children were looking 
forward to the joyous time that her little 
girl could never know. She began to tell 
Priscilla a story of old times, but being 


tree 
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weak and tired, her emotions were too 
much for her; her voice became choked 
with sobs, and she was seized with a fit 
of weeping, which lasted so long that 
Priscilla was afraid. She had very seldom 
seen her mother cry, and was distressed 
beyond measure that she was unable to 
comfort her. 

When she was able to dry her tears, 
Mrs. Penniloe felt so weak and ill that she 
was persuaded to lie down on the bed for 
a while; but, alas! when she rose up her 
strength failed her, and she fell to the 
ground in a faint. Poor Priscilla was at 
She knelt on the floor, 
supporting her mother’s head in her lap, 
stroking the faded hair, and pressing her 
warm lips to the pale cheeks. Anna was 
unconscious for a long time, but at last 
she opened her eyes, and spoke in a feeble 
voice. With great difficulty she got back 
to the bed, and lay there, thinking, with a 
strange, dull pain at her heart. 

After a night of suffering, and feeling 
no better in the morning, Anna began to 
think that it would be advisable to send 
for a doctor; but how to get a message 
sent was more than she could imagine. 
Doctors were not so plentiful then as they 
are now, and the city was four miles away. 
At last she decided that Priscilla should 
go to the cross-roads, about. a mile away 
from the cottage, and send a message by 
the carrier, who was sure to be passing 
about ten o’clock. So Priscilla put on her 
hood and her little red cloak, and when she 
went out, her mother said to her, ‘* Tell 
him that your mother is very ill, and that 
he must on no account miss sending the 
doctor to the little cottage by the river. 
God bless you, my darling; I will pray for 
you all the time you are away.” 

It was very cold outside. The sky was 
grey, and the road as hard as flint, but 
Priscilla ran bravely along, and the exercise 
made her quite warm. She thought of 
her mother all the time. ‘‘ How I wish 
[ were grown up,” she said to_her- 
self, ‘and then I should be able to look 
after her and bring the doctor myself.” 

She arrived at the cross-roads, and 
looked up and down, but no cart was in 
sight, and no one passed by. The fact 


her wit’s end. 
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was, it was Christmas Eve, and the carrier 
had gone past long ago with his letters and 
parcels for the city. 

The little girl waited for a long time, 
clapping her hands, and running about 
to keep herself warm, but still nobody 
appeared, and at last she heard the bells 
of the cathedral, like far-off music, chime 
eleven o’clock. ‘‘It sounds quite near,” 
she said; ‘‘ the city cannot be so far away 
as I thought.” 

Then a delightful but dreadful idea 
came into her head. Supposing she should 
go all the way to the city and fetch the 
doctor herself? Why, if she had gone 
straight on she would have been almost 
there by now. She set off up the road 
and walked to the top of the hill—in the 
distance she could see the cathedral-towers 
and the smoke. 

**T’ll do it, sure enough,” she said. 

So away she went down the hill, feeling 
very excited, but very determined. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps behind 
her. 

She was rather startled, because she had 
not noticed anyone in the road when she 
looked round before. A tall man in a long 
cloak was following her. Presently he 
caught up to her and stopped. He looked 
very kind and affable, and smiled pleasantly 
at her. 

‘Well, little girl,” he said, ‘‘and where 
may you be going to, all by yourself ?” 

“To Princhester, Sir,” she replied. 

“You are very small to be going such a 
long way alone.” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla, “‘ but my mother 
is ill, and I must get a doctor for her.” 

She did not feel afraid of the stranger, 
although he was very tall—taller than any- 
one she had ever seen; and he wore great 
top-boots, and carried a long stick with 
tassels hanging from the handle. He had 
a gruff voice, but it sounded quite nice 
and genial. 

“You are a good child, I see,” said the 
tall man. 

Priscilla set off walking again, and he 
did the same. Of course, she tried to walk 
quickly, but her companion took such 
enormous strides that he seemed to go 
very slowly indeed. 
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Now you must know that on cértain 
days in the year—and Christmas Eve is 
one of them—a race of wonderful beings, 
who are invisible at other times, have 
power to walk the earth, and appear to 
mortal eyes; and, although Priscilla did 
not know it, this was one of them! 

Priscilla went steadily on down the 
road, and presently she heard a harsh, 
rasping voice above her say— 

*“* Hoot, toot, ma lassie, yell no get to 
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had eyes just like the first, and was 
evidently the same. 

“Which way should I go, then ?” asked 
Priscilla. 

‘“* Weel,” replied the other meditatively, 
‘yell just be steppin’ alang by ma side, 
an a’ll show ye the nearest way mysel’.” 

Just then they came to a lane leading 
off the highway, and, taking hold of 
Priscilla’s hand, the stranger proceeded 
to lead her down it. They had not gone 





Aipping. 





She was distressed beyond measure that she was unable to comfort her. 


the toon this way. Aw’m thinkin’ yer 
mither’ll wait lang for the doctor-man if 
she waits till_ye bring him hame.” 

Priscilla looked up in astonishment. By 
her side, instead of the man in the cloak 
and top-boots, stood a gigantic High- 
lander with kilt and sporran, who wore 
on his shock of red hair a great blue 
‘Tam-o’-Shanter with a red ball in the 
middle. 

She was so surprised that she forgot to 
be frightened. Besides, this gentleman 


far when her conductor exclaimed in quite 
a different tone— 
“Och! Wirrasthrue ! 


Howly murther ! 
How’ll I prisince to the 
Quane ?” 

He let go her hand, and Priscilla saw 
that, instead of a Highlander, there stood 
before her a man dressed in knee-breeches, 
blue stockings, and buckled shoes. He 
wore a blue tail-coat with brass buttons, 
and on his head was a funny little hat, 


while in his hand he carried a thick stick. 


ixplain yer 
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It was the same man, though, and he 
seemed to be excited. 

“What Quane, Sir?” asked Priscilla. 
“‘T want a doctor for my mother.” 

“ Arrah, be aisy, thin, acushla machree!” 
said the man. “ An’ isn’t it the Quane’s 
own privut docther I’ll be afther sendin’ 
to yer mother? Step this way, mavour- 
neen, an’ I'll prisint ye to her Majesty 
immejut.” 

Before them, right across the road, was 
a high wall, in which was a great door 
studded with iron knobs. At one side was 
a little window. The mysterious guide 
stepped to the door and knocked with his 
stick. 
long cloak and top-boots again. 

‘**Who’s there ?” said a squeaky voice. 

“Will you kindly open the door for 
Mr. Tummas Shamus McDonald and a 
lady ?” 

Priscilla was glad to hear the stranger’s 
name, though she doubted if she would be 
able to remember it. 

The window at the side opened with a 
ban, and a little old man thrust out his 
head. 

‘“Where’s your tickets?” he asked, 
with a calm disregard for grammar. 

“What for?” asked Tummas Shamus 
McDonald. 

‘* Soup, you fool !” replied the old man ; 
and he handed out two discs of tin about 
as big as dinner-plates. 

Tummas Shamus took them, and the 
door opened. Priscilla followed him, and 
saw him gravely return the discs to the 
old man, who sat in a kind of pay-box 
inside the door. 

“Well I declare,” said Tummas, “ if 
you ain’t looking younger than ever!” 

Priscilla wondered what he meant, for 
the porter looked really incredibly old. 
His face was one network of wrinkles, and 
when he chuckled and laughed it did not 
look like a face at all. 

** Ay, ay,” he said, “‘ this hard work tells 
on a body. The rate I go on at I shall 
never have a chance to grow old.” 

“What’s fresh up yonder?” 
Tummas. 

‘*Same old game,” said the old man, 
shaking his head; “always some new 


He was suddenly dressed in his 


asked 
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fancy. She’s taken to feedin’ parsons 
now, and there they sits, and eats and 
eats, till yer wouldn’t believe. I tell yer 
its ’ot buttered toast from morn to night, 
and them poor cooks is about sick on it.” 

Tummas here changed into the bold 
Highlander, and turning to Priscilla, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hoot awa’, ma_ bonnie 
lassie! What for are ye stannin’ here 
wastin’ time wi’ yer havers? Come awa’ 
noo, like a good wee girlie” ; and he pro- 
ceeded to walk at a great pace down a 
long avenue of trees, while Priscilla ran 
after him as fast as her legs would carry 
her. 

She had never seen such peculiar people 
in her life, but somehow they seemed so 
friendly and agreeable that she did not 
feel at all alarmed. Presently they came 
to a big house, in front of which was a 
flight of steps leading to a 
The house looked very old, 
great many windows of all shapes and 
sizes. They went up the steps and 
through the door into a wide hall, where 
several ladies and gentlemen were stand- 
ing laughing and chatting; and from an 
open door at one side which was partly 
covered by a curtain proceeded a great 
noise of people talking. 

Tummas Shamus led Priscilla to this 
door, and, drawing the curtain on one 
side, ushered her into a large room with a 
very lofty roof, and stained-glass windows 
all round. Two long tables ran down the 
centre of the room, at which sat four rows 
of men dressed in black, who were all 
talking and eating as fast as they could. 
At the far end of the room was a raised 
dais, on which was a grand throne under a 
velvet canopy, and thereon sat a beautiful 
lady, dressed magnificently, and wearing a 
crown, who was surrounded by other fine 
ladies and handsomely dressed gentlemen. 

Tummas led Priscilla down one side of 
the room, and stood in front of the dais, 
but the Queen took no notice of him for 
a time, and talked gaily to the ladies. 

“Did you ever see such a thing in your 
life ?” she asked. 

“*Never, your Majesty,” replied a fair 
lady. ‘‘ Your Majesty is continually pro- 
viding us with delightful entertainments.” 


great door. 
and had a 


> 
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‘* Well said, Fardingale,” said the Queen. 
“We are glad you appreciate our bounty. 
Observe that little round one with the fat 
legs at this end of the table—he is a 
Bishop. Let me see”—here she con- 
sulted a paper which she held in her 
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beauty is tate, and such grub is unpre- 
cedented.” 

He sat down so suddenly that Priscilla 
could not help laughing. The Queen heard 
her, and turned her eyes severely towards. 
her. Priscilla tried to hide behind Tummas. 


He handed out two discs of tin about as big as dinner-plates. 


hand—“ yes, Bishop of Popminster. How 


he does stuff, to be sure! My Lord of 
Popminster,” she called out in a loud, 
sweet voice, and with a charming expres- 
sion, “are you enjoying yourself?” 

The little fat man rose in a hurry and 
made a quick bow. 

“Your Majesty,” he replied, “this is 
the proudest moment of my life. Such 


“1 heard a girl laugh,” said the Queen- 
“ A girl has laughed in the presence of the 
Queen of the Parabobs.” 

Then all the courtiers whispered, “‘ A 
girl has laughed in the presence of the 
Queen of the Parabobs!” Then there 
was silence, and even the parsons stopped 
eating. Priscilla felt bashful. 

After a while the Queen said, ‘ Well, 
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never mind, it’s better than if she had 
cried, anyway. What is that girl doing 
here, Tummas? We don’t approve of 
children being dragged before the public. 
Is she a fresh freak ?” 

““No, yer Majesty,” replied Tummas ; 
‘shure, the young shpalpane ’s runned 
away from home.” 

‘“No, no, indeed I have not,” cried 
Priscilla, falling on her knees before the 
Queen. ‘I was going to fetch a doctor 
to my mother, who is sick, and this man 
said that he would find one for me.” 

“Ts this a truthful child, or no?” asked 
the Queen, looking inquiringly at the 
Court. The ladies and gentlemen shook 
their heads doubtfully. 

“ Are you a truthful child ? 
Priscilla. 

‘* Yes, Ma’am,” she replied. 

“We shall see about that,” said the 
Queen. ‘“ Blow the Tooriloori horn, and 
send these parsons home.” 

A herald, dressed in cloth - of- gold, 
immediately stepped forward, and blew an 
unearthly blast on a curly trumpet, and the 
parsons rose to their feet as one man, and 
went out of the room in pairs, wiping their 
mouths with their handkerchiefs, and never 
ceasing to talk for an instant. 

““Now,” said the Queen, ‘can 
dance ?” 

‘*No, Ma’am,” answered Priscilla. 

“Can’t dance!” cried the Queen. 
““Why, wherever were you brought up? 
Fardingale, show her how to dance.” 

Then this very grand lady, who appeared 
to be in favour at the time, stepped down 
from the dais, and went through a stately 
dance, all by herself, while the musicians, 
who sat up in a gallery, played a solemn 
air; but she wore such a large hoop that 
she looked, for all the world, like a balloon 
floating over the floor. 

Priscilla was deeply impressed, but at 
the same time she could not see how the 
lady’s dancing could be any help to her 
mother, and when the performance was 
over she timidly asked the Queen where 
the doctor was to be found. 

‘** All in good time,” replied that august 
personage. ‘Send for the Court Sooth- 
sayer.” 


, 


, 


> she asked 


you 
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An attendant was despatched imme- 
diately, and, after a little delay, a bent 
figure was seen coming slowly up the hall. 
The figure was that of a very old man, 
older even than the porter at the gate, and 
his long white hair fell over his shoulders.- 
He wore a black skull-cap, and a long 
black robe, edged with fur. 

The Queen stepped forward and took 
his hand. Then, bidding him be seated, 
she brought Priscilla forward and asked— 

“Who is this girl ?” 

The old man looked at Priscilla with 
eyes that glittered under his bushy white 
eyebrows. Then he answered— 

“* Penniloe—Priscilla Penniloe.” 

**Penniloe—ah!” The Queen drew a 
deep breath. She repeated the name 
several times in such a delightful manner 
that it sounded like poetry. ‘‘ Lucky girl,” 
she said; ‘had your name been anything 
but Penniloe no power on earth could 
have made us take an interest. But since 
it zs Penniloe ”—here she turned to the old 
soothsayer—“‘ what about her ?” 

‘“‘Her mother is a widow called Anna 
Penniloe,” answered the old man, ‘and 
she takes in washing.” 

“And a good trade too,” said the 
Queen, ‘‘so long as she sends it out again. 
We ourselves have missed things occasion- 
ally—but proceed.” 

“Her grandfather is old Alderman 
Bluebump, of Princhester; and he cast 
his daughter out and refused to own her 
because she married a soldier.” . 

“Horrible!” cried the Queen. ‘‘ Can 
such things be? Married a soldier, and 
takes in washing—a most worthy creature, 
we perceive. But the Alderman must be 
made to see the error of his ways. From 
this moment we take the matter into our 
own hands. Ladies, we leave this child 
with you. Entertain her, while we and our 
trusty Tummas bring this little affair to a 
conclusion.” 

So the ladies surrounded Priscilla, and 
carried her off to show her the wonders of 
the Palace. And there, for a while, we will 
leave her. 

In the meantime let us make our way 
to Princhester, where, in Alderman Blue- 
bump’s house, a very lively scene was in 
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progress. Evening had come on, and the 
rooms were brilliantly lighted. In the 
long oak-panelled dining-room the family 
portraits looked stiffly down out of garlands 
of holly and evergreens, and the table was 
set out with a lordly supper. Wax candles 
in massive silver candlesticks threw a soft 
light on the smiling faces that surrounded 
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the foot. How he cracked his old jokes, 


and laughed till his fat sides shook! 
When he made a joke all his children and 
grandchildren laughed dutifully in chorus, 
although most of them had heard all the 
old fellow’s quips many a time. 

They drank all sorts of toasts, and 
among them the Alderman stood up and 


The Queen brought Priscilla forward and asked, “* Who is this girl?” 


the festive board; for the Alderman and 
his spouse were giving a family party, and 
all the sons and daughters, and their 
children, were there—all but two. What a 
contrast between that gaily lighted room 
and the dark cottage, cold and still, where 
one poor lonely woman lay almost uncon- 
scious on her bed, with her eyes wide 
open and her white lips only moving 
slightly ! 

The Alderman sat at the head of the 
table, and his wife, a buxom dame, sat at 


proposed the health of “ absent friends.” 
He held a glass high, but the moment the 
words left his lips it was dashed from his 
hand, and fell with a crash on the floor. 

Mrs. Bluebump screamed, and the Alder- 
man looked round in consternation. He 
thought at first that someone had done it 
out of mischief, but there was clearly no 
one near him at the time. 

“‘ Whatever is the matter, Jerry ?” asked 
Mrs. Bluebump. ‘One of the best glasses, 
too.” 
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‘““I—I don’t know,” stammered the 
Alderman, who looked quite pale. 

Somehow, after this curious occurrence, 
the evening seemed to drag. A fog 
appeared to have got into the room, and 
the children began to quarrel. Their 
elders were not much better, and when 
bed-time came everybody was in a 
thoroughly bad temper, and wished they 
had never come. Fortunately for them, 
people went to bed a good deal earlier 
then than they do now. 

When Bluebump and his wife were 
under the bedclothes, the lady began to 
upbraid her spouse. 

“It’s not been a success, so far,” she 
said, ‘‘and it’s all your fault—going so 
grumpy after you dropped your glass. It 
was a good glass, of course, but you 
might have lost a fortune, to judge from 
the way you behaved. I couldn’t think 
what had come to you.” 

“No, nor me neither, my dear,” replied 
Bluebump in a solemn voice ; ‘‘ but some- 
thing came, sure enough, and knocked 
that glass out of my hand.” 

“Mercy on us,” cried Mrs. Bluebump, 
‘*‘you’ll be saying twas ghosts next.” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s my firm belief 
it was.” 

“Nonsense,” she replied; ‘you must 
have been drinking too much wine.” 

“If you remember, my dear,” Blue- 
bump went on, “I was just proposing a 
toast to 4: 

*‘Absent friends,” interrupted a deep 
voice from behind the bed-curtains, and to 
the horror of the pair a frightful-looking 
head peeped in at them. Neither of them 
could have told what the face was like, 
for both instantly buried their heads in 
the bedclothes. trembling with fright. 

“Absent friends,” said the same voice; 
“but what were you doing to forget your 
absent child? Jeremiah Bluebump, your 
hour has come!” . 

Bluebump made no reply, but kicked 
feebly under the clothes ; Mrs. Bluebump 
groaned. 

Then another voice spoke, low and 
clear, and sweet as the chimes that 
were just stealing out through the frosty 
air. Eleven o’clock ! 
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“Yet there is time,” it said. ‘‘ Goto 
your daughter before twelve o’clock to- 
night, and you may save both her and 
yourself. Woman, your child, the little 
child who lay on your breast and played 
at your knee, is dying—your little girl is 
dying. Little Anna—all alone in the cottage 
by the river.” 

The voice was soft and tender, and from 
under the bedclothes came a stifled sob. 

“One hour!” said the deep, solemn 
voice. 

‘Four miles away,” pleaded the gentle 
voice ; ‘‘ only four miles—not far from the 
cross-roads—all alone.” 

Another instant, and with a wild cry and 
a hurricane of bedclothes, Mrs. Bluebump 
was on the floor. Everything was in its 
place ; the lamp burnt dimly; there was 
no one in the room but herself and the 
Alderman. Tummas Shamus and the 
Queen of the Parabobs were gone. 

“Jerry,” cried Mrs. Bluebump 
excited tones to the shrouded form, ‘ 
up—there’s nobody here. 
must be off.” 

The Alderman looked out with a scared 
face. Mrs. Bluebump was busy hurrying 
on her clothes. 

‘“ What are you going to do ?” he asked. 

““Do?” she cried, ‘‘ why, go to Anna, 
of course; and there isn’t a moment to 
lose. Get up and put the horse in; or, if 
you won’t, I’ll do it myself.” 

Jeremiah was dazed; he did not know 
what he was doing; but he obeyed his 
wife without a murmur, and, piling on all 
the furs they could find, the pair crept 
down the stairs, and out of the dark house 
into the chilly night. They brought out 
the horse and harnessed him, and away 
they went at full speed. 

‘Where should I drive to?” 
Bluebump. 

“Straight on, till I tell you to turn,” 
replied the lady; “I know the place as 
well as if I’d been there.” 

* * *% * 

Who shall tell of all the wonders that 
Priscilla saw in that extraordinary place ? 
I am sure I could not, if I began now and 
went on till next year. Such splendid 
rooms! Such lovely pictures! Such 


in 
get 
Be quick, we 


asked 
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gardens full of flowers—and in the depth 
of winter, too! Why, there were trees 
with dolls growing on them, all ready 
dressed! Priscilla picked one, just as you 
might pick an apple, and has it yet, for all 
I know. There were butterflies playing 
at kiss-in-the-ring round roses, and little 
boys and girls dancing on a green lawn, 
who took Priscilla’s hand, and made her 
play with them, while the beautiful Court 
ladies looked on and smiled, and some- 
times joined in the fun. The sun shone 
brightly, the birds sang, and fountains 
threw diamond spray into the warm air. 
You never would have guessed that it was 
winter outside. 

But everything must have an end some 
time, and when Priscilla heard the Queen’s 
clear voice calling ‘‘ Priscilla Penniloe !” 
she knew that she would have to be going. 

The Queen came over the grass grace- 
fully as a swan floating on the water, her 
long robes sweeping behind her. She 
held out her white hand to Priscilla, and 
laid it softly on her golden curls. 

‘““You will have to leave us now, little 
girl,” she said, smiling beautifully, ‘ but 
some day perhaps, if you keep good, you 
will come here again.” 

Then Tummas Shamus appeared, and 
taking Priscilla’s hand, he led her away, 
after she had kissed the children, who 
waved their hands to her as she went into 
the Palace. 

Tummas was very kind, and although he 
kept changing his manner and appearance 
every few minutes, Priscilla could not help 
thinking what an extremely nice man he was. 

They passed the old fellow at the lodge, 
who insisted upon giving them tickets to 
go out, and taking them back after they had 
got outside, and Tummas told Priscilla not 
to be surprised if she often saw Azm again. 
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It was beautifully light in the Palace 
gardens, but outside in the road it was 
quite dark and cold, and the stars were 
shining. In front of the gate stood a neat 
little carriage, into which Tummas handed 
Priscilla, and taking the reins himself, 
they drove off. 

Soon they arrived at Mrs. Penniloe’s 
cottage, and Priscilla opened the door and 
went in. 

To her astonishment she found her 
mother seated on the edge of the bed, 
with her head resting on the shoulder of a 
lady who sat by her side, and they seemed 
to be taking it in turns to laugh and cry; 
while an old man went stumping about the 
kitchen, wiping his eyes. As soon as Mrs. 
Penniloe saw Priscilla she rose up and 
caught her in her arms. 

“Oh, Priscilla!” she said, ‘* wherever 
have you been? I thought you were lost. 
Here’s your grandmother come to see 
me, and grandpa was just going to rouse 
the whole town to look for you.” 

Then Priscilla was hugged and kissed 
by her grandparents, and Tummas Shamus 
stood smiling in the doorway. 

All of a sudden there was a loud noise 
of shouting and singing outside, and when 
they went to the door they saw the Queen 
of the Parabobs and all her Court in front 
of the cottage. All the flowers in the 
garden were in full bloom, and it seemed 
like summer. But only for an instant. 
They heard, above the sound of the voices, 
a clock striking twelve, and on the last 
stroke the Queen, the Court, and Tummas 
Shamus were gone, and all was dark and 
silent. 

But in the cottage Mrs. Bluebump 
clasped her daughter to her heart, and 
Priscilla sat on the Alderman’s knee. And 
that was the main thing, wasn’t it ? 
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weatbercock on the village ypire, 
ith your golden feathery all on fire, 
‘Tell me, what can you vee from your perch 
Above there over the tower of the Church ? 
Geathercock 
J can yee the roofy and the streely below, 
A\nd Ke people moving fo and fro, 
A\nd beyond, without either roof or street, 
The great yalt yea and the fiyhermeny fleet. 


] can yee a ship come ailing in 
Suwa the Rentini ances Fi of Lynn, 
nd A yound man landing on the deck, 
(With a yilken kerchief 
round hiy neck. 
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Now he y preying it 
to hi lips, 
Find now he y “kying hiy 
finger “lps. 
Find now he iy lifting and 
WIAVINE hi hand 
Find blounung the hive, 
foward the land 
Merden 
ih, that y the ship fromm over 
the SEN 
“That iy bringing my lover back 
fo me, 
Bringing my lover yo fond and 
lrue, 
(tho does not change with 
the uund like you 
Weathercock 
IF L change wilh all the winds that 
It b _ e 
iy only becaurye they made me so ; 
And people mde think if . 
wondrous strange 
IF 1, a weathercock. should not “change 


O pretty maiden yo fine and fair 


ith your dreamy eyes and your golden hair. 
Ulhen you and your lover meet to-day, 


Cou will thank me for looking yvome other way 


onefFellous 
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ZMINENT MEN WHOSE 
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FALL 


By GEORGE A. WADE, 


AT YULE-TIDE. 








LL kinds of Christmas presents have 
at one time or another been given 
by happy hearts to those whom they held 
in esteem and affection, or whom, from 
motives of policy, it seemed desirable to 
conciliate at the festive season. But 
surely no better or more suitable presents 
could have been 
given by Fate to a 
world none too well 
supplied with them 
than the Christmas- 
boxes which con- 
sisted of baby-boys 
destined in later 
days to become 
famous as men who, 
in different ways, 
had done much to 
help the world and 
their own country- 
men towards that 
which, as Matthew 
Arnold calls _ it, 
“makes for 
righteousness.” 
On Christmas 
Eve, 1838, there 
came into the world 
in the Lancashire 
town of Blackburn 
a boy whose name 
was destined to 
become famous towards the end of the 
century as that of one of our foremost 
philosophers, writers, editors, and states- 
men. Doubtless those who saw the baby 
at that time so many years ago had little 
premonition of the fame that he was to 
make for himself. When he was christened 
“John,” it seemed a commonplace name 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY, P.C., M.P. 





enough to give him, and there was 
nothing in the ‘‘John Morley” of that 
day that suggested his future greatness. 
But how well that is recognised to-day! 
The Liberal Party of the kingdom looks 
upon Mr. John Morley as one of its very 
finest men. As an orator and debater his 
renown is world- 
wide ; as a lover of 
freedom and a 
supporter of all 
that is calculated 
to benefit his 
fellow-men there is 
hardly a_ Parlia- 
mentary member 
who has. a higher 
reputation. 
Cheltenham 
College can claim 
that she taught him 
many things that 
he knows; and 
Lincoln College, at 
Oxford, can boast 
that she sheltered 
him when he was 
imbibing the spirit 
of philosophy that 
Oxford has given to 
so many noted men. 

Editor at various 
times of such papers 
and magazines as the Pall Mail Gazette, 
Macmiillan’s Magazine, the Fortnighily 
Review, and others, that thoughtful, clean- 
shaven face, with its look of determination 
and reserved strength, has always impressed 
Englishmen. They felt that Mr. Morley 
meant what he said, and that he said it 
after mature thought, however much they 
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might disagree with him. ‘‘ Honest John” 
is the nickname he acquired years ago 
amongst his friends, and such is in itself 
no small tribute to his fame and truth in 
an age that is occasionally somewhat 
inclined to take a cynical view of the 
latter quality. 

Long, long before John Morley, as a 
baby, came a Christmas gift to his 
parents, there entered into the world on 
Christmas Eve a boy who was no less 
than twenty-five years old when John 
Morley was born, 
but who is still with 
us, loved and re- 
spected by all 
Englishmen who 
have shouted the 
strains of ‘‘ Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer!” as 
the Guards played 
it on their way to 
the front; or who 
have sung on 
Atlantic steamers, 
whilst they watched 
the loved shores of 
England disappear 
neath the waves, 
that equally famous 
song, “To the 
West, to the West!” 
Sheerness has the 
honour of being 
the place that gave 
birth to Henry 
Russell. The sea 
was familiar to him 
from youth, and he 
learned to love it and ponder on its life and 
mystery. Hence the renown and popularity 
of his sea-songs, the verve and swing of 
his entertainments now long past. 

To us in our day this man, still living in 
Kensington, is hardly more than a name 
of bygone times. But to our fathers of 
Crimean War days he was indeed a per- 
sonage of note. He was the “ Leslie 
Stuart” of 1854, and indeed more. For 
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he sang his own songs, and sang them to 
such excited crowds that, in big towns 
like Leeds and Manchester, the streets 
outside the halls where he was were often 
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as crowded as the halls themselves with 
an enthusiastic populace that joined in the 
chorus, when the singer reached it, with a 
gusto that would have done credit to any 
Mansion House “ Mafeking” audience ! 
This grand old man, as stated above, 
yet lives, hale and hearty, at the great age 
of eighty-seven. England is proud of 
him, and he is proud of England. Had 
this generation been even disposed to 
forget what it owed to Henry Russell 
(though it never has been), such a thing 
would have been 
rendered impos- 
sible when it recol- 
lected that the 
finest living writer 
of sea- stories, 


William Clark 
Russell, is the 
veteran’s son. We 


owe something to 
the baby-boy who 
came into the world 
that December 
night at Sheerness ; 
not we alone, but 
the whole great 
Empire of Britain. 

The present 
Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Alverstone 
(much better known 
by his old title of 
Sir Richard 
Webster), first saw 
thelight on Dec. 22, 
1842. Compared 
with Henry Russell 
he is still a young man. But how high 
he has attained in the sphere he has 
chosen! What legal and Parliamentary 
triumphs have been his! Charterhouse 
has the honour of having educated him, 
and much credit he has done the great 
school. 

When at school and University, young 
Webster gained a great renown as an 
athlete, and that renown he has never 
lost through his long life. It is true that 
he does not now run_ races for medals and 
cups, which in the olden days he almost 
always had the pleasure of carrying off 
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against his rivals; nor does he, now row 
in University boat-races, or take part in 
University cricket-matches; but the schol- 
astic world still looks upon the Lord 
Chief Justice as one of its most brilliant 
examples that work and play can both be 
combined successfully; and the athletic 
undergraduate still ponders as to what 
fame this great man might have attained 
had he devoted his talents wholly to that 
branch of University life instead of going 
in for ‘‘ swotting!” 

In this year of 
grace 1900, Lord 
Alverstone, after 
having worked hard 
as M.P. for the Isle 
of Wight, Solicitor- 
General, Attorney- 
General, Master of 
the. Rolls, and in 
many other posts, 
is yet ever keen up- 
on such trifles as 
“Which is the 


champion cricket 


county ?” or ‘** Who 
will win the Boat- 
His legal 
knowledge is 
immense; few oppo- 
nents cared totackle 
him in those by- 
gone days when he 
was in the forensic 
arena. But he is 
equally at home in 
presiding at a meeting of Surrey County 
Cricket Club or in regulating the sports 
of the village near which stands his 
country-house. In fact, the Lord Chief 
Justice is what you might term a first- 
class all-round man. 

Henry Russell will rejoice in his eighty- 
seven years on Dec. 24 next. But we 
have a well-known Christmas-box who 
can give even him points, since this year 
Dr. Samuel Smiles will complete his 
eighty - eighth anniversary! You know 
him well, though you may never have 
seen him. You and he became friends 
in those years when, as a lad in the 
teens, you found out what a boy could 
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become even if without money, with- 
out friends, without influence, all entirely 
owing to a determination to avail him- 
self of ‘‘Self- Help.” You will never 
forget how much you owe to Dr. Samuel 
Smiles for encouraging you by that 
interesting and enthralling book. Many 
of its most wonderful examples of self- 
help are graven on your memory to-day : 
boys who were barbers’ sons, but became 
famous judges; boys who were pit-lads, 
but rose to be cele- 
brated engineers ; 
boys who were 
street-sweepers, but 
developed into 
famous artists. 

Samuel Smiles 
can speak and write 
with force and truth, 
for his has been a 
varied life. He was 
trained as asurgeon; 
he did duty as a 
Leeds newspaper 
editor; he served as 
secretary to a great 
railway. Besides 
these he did innu- 
merable otherthings 
and played several 
other parts. But all 
the time his study 
and reading were 
immense; he 
absorbed everything 
he could in his 
work. And the results of all this were 
such inspiring books as “ Self - Help,” 
“Character,” ‘ Duty,” and “ Thrift.” 
Then there came also the “Life of 
Stephenson,” ‘‘ Robert Dick,” and of 
others whom Smiles had known and 
learned to love and reverence. 

It was two days before Christmas that 
the boy came as a Christmas-box to a 
Scotch family who lived at Haddington, 
for Dec. 23 is the birthday of Dr. Samuel 
Smiles. And when Edinburgh University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., 
it conferred it upon one of the most 
avorthy recipients of any honorary degree 
in modern days. If ever there was a case 
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where, as has been said, the recipient of 
the degree honoured the University as 
much as the University honoured him, 
that case was the present instance. 

Akeeneye,a bright smile, an encouraging 
manner, a head white withage and honour— 
such is the picture of that well - known 
face to-day. Eighty-eight this Christmas, 
and respected by hundreds of thousands of 
men throughout the world: men in our 
colonies who have never seen his face but 
who recognise what they owe to his books ; 
Americans, who are never tired of praising 
him and profiting by his examples—such is 
Samuel Smiles. Long may that kindly face 
yet beam on us. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Henry Fitz-Alan 
Howard, Earl Marshal of England, whose 
several titles alone would fill one page of 
this Magazine, may also be regarded as a 
Christmas-box of no mean order, seeing 
that he was born within two days of the 
famous day in 1847. He is the youngest 
of the Christmas presents we have to notice 
in this article, but he is by no means the 
least distinguished, apart from his high 
rank in the English Peerage. He has 
acted in many capacities for his political 
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party, his latest rdle in that line being his 
tenure of the Postmastership before Lord 
Londonderry’s régime commenced. 

The Duke of Norfolk showed his 
patriotism and his acknowledgment of 
the doctrine of nodlesse oblige by giving up 
his post in the Government and going 
out as a volunteer in the Boer War. How 
he bore himself there, and how well he 
did his duty like the humblest soldier, we 
have no need to recount. There is a long 
list of Howards and Norfolks running 
throughout the history of England, and a 
very chequered career has been theirs along 
the reigns. But nobody ever yet read of 
a Howard who did not do his duty; and 
the traces of disloyalty and treason that 
can be found in the stories of many of 
our old families are conspicuously absent 
from the race of Norfolks. 

The lot of Henry Fitz-Alan Howard of 
to-day has been cast in happier times 


than that of many of his forefathers. But 
he has fulfilled it just as well. Ask 
Sheffield, that almost adores her late 


Lord Mayor—the man who has given all 
kinds of rich gifts to the cutlery town. 


% 
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Ask Arundel, the town near his Sussex 
home—the town that knows him well. 
There you will find a striking example 
of “a prophet that has honour in his 
own country.” And when a man has 
achieved that fame he has done as much 
as most people can ever hope to do. 

So far, in our list of famous Christmas- 
boxes we have not come across one 
whose birthday is actually on Christmas 
Day itself. But we are going to mention 
one such, and one , 
who is not the least 
famous of them all, 
though perhaps 
least known to the 
man in the street. 

For Oxford prides 

herself that she has 

now truly got the 

“Grand Old Man” 

of scholarship, 
well as of Univer- 
sity fame. And 
Oxford’s grand old 
a_ veritable 
Christmas-box, for 
he born on 
Christmas morning, 
1810. He _ smiles, 
doubtless, indul- 
gently at the claims 
of Henry Russell 
and Dr. Smiles to be 
considered old, and 
murmurs to himself, 
“Why, I can give 
Smiles two years’ start, and then beat him!” 

Newport, Isle of Wight, gave birth to 
James Sewell in the year 1810. His father 
was a solicitor, but young Sewell, from 
his youth up, showed his preference for 
scholastic work. He was a brilliant success 
at Winchester; fis triumphs went on at 
New College, Oxford, in his student days; 
and he finally rose to be head of that same 
seat of learning, and Vice-Chancellor of 
his loved University ! 

What Oxford owes to Sewell cannot be 
lightly estimated. If it is true that his 
influence was never so great for a season, 
nor so widely spread, as that of Jowett at 
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Balliol, it must also be remembered that 
his influence has lasted over a much 
longer period, and is not dead yet. For 
decades now Dr. Sewell has presided over 
the destinies of New College, and all the 
tribe of Wykehamists and others who 
have passed through it have borne his 
hall-mark, so to speak. Very recently 
the Doctor has retired from this active 
service, consequent on a severe illness. 
Rest and quiet have, at his advanced age, 
become necessary, 
despite his own 
wishes. 

Had we space to 
prolong this article 
we might speak of 
one or two other 
Christmas - boxes 
not altogether un- 
known, even if not 
so. celebrated 
those mentioned. 
There is. M. 
Blowitz, the great 
Times correspondent 
in Paris, who cele- 
brates his natal day 
on Dec. 28, and can 
look back over a 
long period of sixty- 
eight years, with, 
half-way through it, 
that Siege and Fire 
of Paris that he 
described so well. 
There is Canon 


as 


de 
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Teignmouth Shore, the Queen’s Chaplain, 
and a great friend of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales; for the Canon’s birthday is in 


Christmas week, though his age (59) is 
youthful, compared with that of several 
men we have mentioned. 

Of one thing these famous men may be 
sure: Britain here in Europe, and Greater 
Britain abroad, wish to them all, without 
distinction, this Christmas, ‘‘ Many happy 
returns of the day,” in the most hearty 
and true fashion, and couple with that 
wish the companion one for them all, 
‘‘A Merry Christmas and a very Happy 
New Year!” 
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No. 1V.—IRIS. 


By 


HEN Bob asked me down to his 

place in Sussex for the shooting, 

I had no idea that there would be a regular 
house-party. 

“It will help you to forget the Fresh- 

men’s Goddess,” he said with a laugh. 


“Nothing like shooting - breakfasts for 
unrequited affection.” 

I was rather sensitive about that affair. 
It is not particularly soothing to one’s 
self-esteem to be vanquished in the lists 
of love by an ‘‘h”-less Cockney shopman; 


but I was very fond of shooting, and 
Bob’s governor preserved very strictly ; 
so I went. 

I arrived rather late, and in dressing for 
dinner I spoiled three ties ; so when I had 
descended to the bottom of the big staircase 
the whole of the inmates of the house were 
consuming soup. Dinner was always served 
exactly at half-past seven. It never varied, 
was never hurried forward or delayed for 
anyone. Bob often swore he was born 
three hours before his time on purpose 
that the rule should not be broken. 

I waited, in order to slip in under cover 
of general conversation. At present they 
were greedily hungry, and there was a 
dead silence. People are so inconsiderate 
when they are hungry! Suddenly I heard 
the frou-frou of silk behind me, and look- 
ing round, I saw a woman descending, 
breathlessly struggling with a glove. I 
noticed that she was young, that her hair 
was black, and that she was pretty. I felt 
inwardly glad that the people were hungry, 
and that I had therefore waited. 

When she reached the last stair she 
gave vent to a petulant exclamation, and 


inquisitively over her hair. 
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looked up with a pout. I smiled, and her 
frown relaxed. 

‘May the gods be praised! Do up my 
glove,” she exclaimed. I went towards 
her and she sat down on the stairs, hold- 
ing out her gloved hand in a businesslike 
manner. 

It was a very pretty hand, small, slender, 
and artistic. I took it in mine and 
regarded it with fixed attention. 

‘** Well,” she said, stamping impatiently. 

“I am sorry,” I said, apologetically, 
“‘but I do not carry a buttonhook. A mis- 
take, of course.” 

** You have fingers ! 
be cold.” 

“Yes, but pardon me—a little tight, I 
am afraid; won’t get them together,” I 
murmured, still holding her hand. I had 
sat down on the stair above her, and leant 
forward so that her head was very near 
my cheek. 

She snatched away her hand and looked 
at me in a very aggressive manner. 

“‘ They are absurdly big—lI can never get 
gloves the right size. These are exactly 
two sizes too large.” 

“Yes, I see that.” I smiled soothingly. 
“‘ You take a rather small size, you see. 
But I am so clumsy : if you have a hairpin 
quite disengaged I should be so much 
obliged.” 

She laughed, and her other hand strayed 
I kept guard 
over the one she had given into my care. 

She gave me a hairpin—a remarkably 
diminutive one—and I did up her glove 
quickly. I heard a rattle of plates and knew 
that the next course was being served. 


And the soup will 
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She looked at me a little reproachfully. 

“You must have had a great deal of 
experience,” she began. 

“My mother,” I murmured. 

She held out her hand—the other one. I 
looked at it seriously. 

“It is done up, I am afraid,” I said. 

‘** My hairpin,” she demanded. 

I put it in my waistcoat-pocket. 

‘*You would not be so mean as that ?” I 
said. ‘It is nothing to you—they really 
are absurdly cheap—and to me it will be 
sacred.” 

“The sacred hairpin,” she said mis- 
chievously. ‘How can a_ hairpin be 
sacred ?” 

“An object is never sacred. It is its 
atmosphere, its memories, its history which 
we worship, not itself. I fear we have 
missed the soup. Shall we go in?” 

I opened the door softly and we went 
in. I saw that there were two places left 
for us at the other end of the room. 

“It is fate,” I whispered. 

As we passed Bob’s father he hailed her 
with a curious smile—a smile in which 
for the sake of her beauty 
struggled with a consciousness of the 
enormity of her offence. 

“‘ Late again, Iris,” he said. 

“I waited for this gentleman, Mr. Rudge. 
John told me he had not come down. He 
is a stranger, and I thought it my duty to 
keep him in countenance.” She sailed on 
towards her seat with a divine air of inno- 
cency, and I followed, pursued by Bob’s 
father’s warning— 

“We dine at half-past seven, Fordham.” 

I was too indignant to speak until the 
first entrée. 

“* How could you do it ?” I ventured at 
last. 

Her answer was most inconsequent. 

“Ought we to speak? We have not 
been introduced.” 

“‘ Tt didn’t matter on the stairs,” I said. 

‘Oh, then I wanted you.” After that I 
was silent. 

With the ices she looked towards me. 

“* By the way, I didn’t mean that.” 

“What?” I was ceremoniously polite. 

“What you thought I did. Bob,” 
she went on, speaking across the table, 
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‘*introduce me to Mr. Fordham. He does 
not think it quite correct to speak until 
you have told me his name officially.” 

Bob looked up. 

“* Three to one is about as near as you’ll 
do it?” he said, speaking the end of his 
last sentence to his companion across the 
flowers at us. ‘‘ Mr. Fordham—Iris—I 
mean Miss Redmayne. You can get that at 
Tattersall’s, or I’ll lay you.” It was all 
done so seriously that we laughed, and 
when she left to join the procession of 
unwilling women to the drawing-room she 
whispered— 

“‘ Save me a cigarette for the balcony.” 

Bob came over and sat beside me. 

He was a man who is best described as 
having ruffled hair. His whole character 
was ruffled, untidy, unorthodox, but true 
and genial through and through. 

‘* Have a cigar?” he said. ‘I believe 
I have a ‘ Reine d’Amour.’ ” 

I looked at him steadily. The wide 
expanse of his shirt-front quaked, and its 
solitary diamond stud twinkled. 

** Grace,” I observed, with the air of one 
giving a valuable opinion after weighty 
deliberation, ‘“‘ was not a lady, and she 
sold unsmokable cigars.” 

“Which, being translated, meaneth that 
she loved a Cockney shopman and 
despised the undergrad. You are a 
humbug, Dick; but beware of Iris.” 

“Tris?” I echoed, with an elaborate 
indifference. 

**Miss Redmayne, the girl with the big 
eyes and the innocent air, the union of 
truth and—well, something else.” 

“« She seems nice,” I ventured. 

‘Oh, she is nice enough; but ‘ beware! 
trust her not, she’s fooling thee !’” 

‘** My dear Bob, when a fellow has come 
to my age, and—well, has had 
experience of the sex divine,” I said 
modestly, ‘there is little fear of his falling 
a victim to two eyes and a manner.” 

‘‘For experience, read the tobacconist 
girl,” he commented. 

‘‘A harmless flirtation : 
amuse himself.” 

He chuckled and I felt uncomfortable. 
I knew he remembered some 
extravagant eulogies on my part. 
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with a tenacious memory is a most dis- 
turbing element. 

*‘T thought I would warn you,” he said. 

“Thanks. Of course it’s awfully good 
of you, Bob, but really it is most unneces- 
sary.” 

“Then I wash my hands of the whole 
affair. You might try the port, Dick. 
The governor knows port.” 

When we went into the drawing-room 
I sought Iris. She was seated in a low 
chair by the window. Outside ran a 
long balcony with steps leading to the 
garden, and the night was very bright. 
The windows were French, and partly 
open. 

“* Suggestive,” I murmured, nodding at 
the window and leaning over her. 

“It is like life,” she answered in a low 
voice, not even moving her head—‘‘all 
silver and shadows, and the more silver 
the deeper the shadow.” 

“Yes; but shadows are not wholly 
unpleasant.” 

“Like life— full of different things, 
things which are bright and things which 
are dark. I think the silver must repre- 
sent the dreams, and the shadows the 
reality. See how that gaunt tree stains 
the grass with its black shadow.” 

“ Pity Bob doesn’t cut it down, or get 
his governor to.” 

She looked at me and laughed. 

“You are not a_ bit sentimental, 
Mr. I shall never remember your 
name. Why are not all men born with 
the same name ? You all wear the same 
coats and say the same things, and it 
would be so much more convenient.” 

“All of us?” I asked. I was a little 
hurt. One always prides oneself upon 
one’s individuality. 

“There may be some _ exceptions.” 
She glanced quickly over her shoulder 
at me. ‘Did you save me a cigarette ? 
Let us go out.” 

We went out, unobserved I hoped, until 
I heard a wheezy sound, from which I 
gathered that Bob was stifling a chuckle. 

‘“‘T hate rooms when there is space to 
get at. Rooms are so stuffy—they are so 
like people, so square and open to the 
view with little horrible cupboards papered 
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over. Are they good? ne broke off, 
selecting a cigarette from my case. 

““Russian—I get them is 

“Oh, yes, I know. A friend in the 
Foreign Office or something. You all do. 
Give me a light.” 

‘Is there any need ?” 

“Your cigarettes are not self-lighting, 
are they ?” she asked contemptuously. I 
knew that my embryonic attempt at a 
compliment had failed. I struck a match 
vigorously. It flared, and her face peered 
at me over the flame with a bewitching 
smile. 

“You are angry. Don’t deny it—I can 
tell it by your voice, your manner, the way 
you pull your moustache. Don’t be angry— 
with me.” 

“TI can’t be,” I said shortly. 

**No one can—for long,” she said con- 
fidentially. ‘‘They see that I am _ not 
responsible, and they humour me. You 
must humour me. I change—women do. 
It is only you men who never alter. Is 
it not a little depressing to be a man 
and never change, to be one round of 
monotonous constancy? It seems to me 
it would kill me. As it is, I change. I 
am sad, gay, happy, melancholy, all in an 
hour. And men. Men are very much 
like matches—useful for a time and after 
that—to be dropped.” 

She dropped the spent match as she 
spoke, and trod on it very lightly. 1 was 
rather bewildered—the accusation of con- 
stancy was a little startling. 

““You’ see, I am quite candid.” 
laughed. 

“Are you ?” I asked, looking at her. 

“‘Tsn’t that rude ?” 

“An inquiring spirit is always called 
rude. There is really no such thing as 
rudeness. Anything that is annoying to 
us we term rudeness. It is a convenient 
habit.” 

“And you don’t believe that I have 
been candid ?” 

“‘T am so far your admirer as to repudiate 
such an idea.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘ Because no beautiful woman is candid— 
it is the vice of her ugly sisters. A 
beautiful woman talks, laughs, flirts, does 


She 
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everything that is charming, and relent- 
lessly rules the horrible word ‘ candid’ out 
of her vocabulary.” 

“Then you 
said ? ” 

‘Oh, no—this seat is rather jolly. 
we sit down ?” 

She sat down and looked at her shoes 


disbelieve what I have 


Shall 
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“* Of course—now.” 

““You are trying to pay me a compli- 
ment ?” 

‘“‘T am trying to utter a truth.” 

“‘ Are you out of practice ?” 

I disregarded that. I always disregarded 
remarks which were inconvenient. It is 
the only way of meeting them. 


The wide expanse of his shirt-front quaked, and its solitary diamond stud twinkled. 


with a frown. I smiled. 


She had sought 
to take the citadel by storm. Every woman 
believes that she has only to bewilder a 
man to make him an ardent lover. She is 
apt to judge by her own feelings. 


I think she must have seen my smile. 
Presently she looked up with big babyish 
eves. 


“They are pretty shoes, aren’t they?” 
She said. 


“I wonder if they have missed us ?” 
asked dreamily. 


she 


** Of course,” I answered promptly. 

“Is that another compliment, or 
egotism? ‘The latter, 1 am afraid.” 

‘** Both probably.” 

‘“* What a shame it is that we can’t come 
out here without whispers and smiles. 
Why should people disbelieve in a love of 
twilight from an abstract point of view ?” 
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that 
” I 


“Don’t you think they know 
twilight is not so beautiful as 
paused and looked at her. 

““Don’t try these things if you have a 
conscience, and it hurts.” 

‘‘I have none. _ It 
infancy.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! All men have consciences. 
They are convenient sometimes. For 
instance, when you have something dis- 
agreeable to perform to other people.” 

‘** Now there is no need.” 

For a short time she traced patterns with 
her toe in the gravel of the walk. I 
wondered what she would look like if her 
nose were a little longer. 

“What do you think of me ?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“That you are very charming and 
pretty and Fe 

‘“* How perfectly original you are!” she 
said, with a curl of her lip. ‘ You think 
She broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Do 
you know we have been out here quite a 
long time ?” 

“It is sacrilege to talk of time in 
Paradise.” 

“You are not wearied °” 

«It is something to find one who under- 
stands one, don’t you know; who gets 
beyond the black and white of an even- 
ing suit. We—we seem to be hitting it 
off so awfully neatly, don’t we? We. like 
the same things—at least, I’m sure we 
do—and e 

‘“‘ You are getting quite eloquent.” 

She looked at me again. There is a 
witchery in a moonlit evening which 
always appealed to me, and her eyes 
were tantalisingly inviting. I leant for- 
ward and she rose quite suddenly. I 
pretended I was going to remove a leaf 
which had fallen upon her shoulder. I 
was conscioug that the pretence was not 
very convincing. 

‘“‘It is chilly ; let us go in,” she said. 

For the next few days I saw a good 
deal of Iris. The glamour of the evening 
in the garden did not fade. I surrendered 
when I leant forward to brush away a leaf 
on her shoulder, and she knew it. The 
days were very happy for all concerned. 
I lived in an ecstatic dream ; she was pleased 


died in my 


me 


’ 
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at her conquest, and Bob was kept con- 
stantly amused. ‘The only one dissatisfied 
was Bob’s father. He objected to my 
missing birds, and I could not explain 
that I was dreaming. 

“Damn it all, Dick!” he said once. 
** You might try and hit something. It is 
not a bit of use firing after the birds have 
got into another county!” And Bob 
laughed. 

One day, the morning was windy and it 
was raining. I wandered into the billiard- 
room and found Iris. I was very surprised, 
although I had watched her go in. She 
was very surprised, too, although she had 
looked round and had seen me watching 
her. 

“There is no one here,” I said, with an 
air of satisfaction 

“ Thanks.” 

“TI don’t mean that, Iris; you know I 
don’t mean that !” 

“Of course not. 
what you mean.” 

“* Of course, I mean that there is no one 
I don’t want to see. I have not seen you 
for an eternity.” 

“* Since breakfast.” 

‘“‘ Breakfast doesn’t count. There are 
so many people, and one is so_ busy. 
Besides——” 

“Never mind that. 
game ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose we might as well—in 
case anyone comes in.” 

“That means that you haven’t sufficient 
energy,” she said, sitting on the back ofa 
sofa and swinging one foot gently. 

“That means that I haven’t sufficient 
will. The fact is, Iris, my life has under- 
gone a great change.” 

“Oxford for Eton must make a differ- 
ence.” I frowned. 

“Bob will tell you that I haven't 
been the same man since—since I came 
here.” 

“* Sussex 7s a little relaxing.” 

“Tris, you cannot be ignorant——” 

“You don’t know me.” 

“Of the state of my feelings.” 

‘*The weather is bad for shooting.” 

““T don’t care a hang for shooting— 
now! All I want is to see you , 


You very rarely say 


Shall we have a 
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** Men are very much like matches useful for a time and after that—to be dropped.” 
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“I will give you my photograph.” 

“Don’t! I am serious, Iris. Why 
won’t a woman recognise that a man can 
be serious ?” 

“Are you? No 
changed.” 

“You know I love you, Iris!” 

“Of course, you have told me that so 
often. Besides, all men do. Seriously, 
Dick, I want to talk to you; to tell you 
something I ought to have told you some 
time ago.” 

I looked at her in surprise. Her voice 
was quite grave. I went over to the sofa 
and leant against it. Her hand strayed 
towards me, and I took it in mine. 

**T am not what I seem,” she went on. 
“I feel I have done you a wrong; but,” 
she sighed, “‘these days have been very 
happy.” 

I did not like the past tense. Making 
all allowances for the bad weather, the 
occasion did not warrant its use. 

“The days have not all ended,” I mur- 
mured, pressing her hand. 

“Those are dead, for they are past.” 
She returned 
“To-day Mr. 
added gravely. 

“What has Mr. Price-Smith to do with 
it?—what has anyone do with it but 
you and I, Iris ?” 

“You see—I ought to have told you, I 
know I ought—I am engaged to Mr. Price- 
Smith.” 

“Tris!” I cried, dropping her hand. 

“Of course I ought to have told you; 
but—but the days have been so pleasant. 


wonder you have 


the pressure perceptibly. 


Price-Smith comes,” she 
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Do you remember the first night in the 
garden, when——” 

“Don’t!” I said. I felt that I was 
taking the matter remarkably well. 

“1 knew you would feel it very, very 
much, but what can I do? It is most 
unfortunate, but—but I shall always look 
back upon this as a very pleasant time, and 
I shall keep your photo in my drawer quite 
religiously.” 

“I think you ought to have told me 
before.” 

“*Of course I ought, but then one never 
does do these unpleasant things, does one?” 

“‘ And this is to be the end ?” 

“TI think so. I really don’t see any 
other course—do you?” 

‘“‘T shall always treasure that hairpin.” 

“That is quite too good of you. You 
might kiss my hand—I think you would 
like to remember that you had done that— 
afterwards.” 

I leant over and did so. Just then Bob 
opened the door and shut it again quickly, 
and I heard his chuckle go down the 
passage to the library. 

Iris went slowly to the door. I sat down 
on the sofa dejectedly. I remember I sat 
down on the long rest first, which some- 
what destroyed the situation. 

“I am very sorry,” she said softly as 
she went out. 

An hour afterwards, as I was going up 
the staircase, I heard her meet a man in 
the hall. 

“Oh, Charlie,” she said, ‘‘ I am so glad 
you have come. I have been simply bored 
to death here.” 
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e ‘O play with a doll is more than a 
game to most little girls: it is 


the absorbing occupation of their lives—a 
varied and complex business compact of 
laughter and sighs, of serio-comic rages 
and charming endearments; a reflection 
and 
childhood’s 
perrence 


résumé of 

ez= 
and 
How 
frequently we 
surprise some de- 
lightful infantile 
drama, and while 
we laugh, 


dreams 


are 
touched in some 
unexplained 
E-6 3°h tO. 
Ensconced in 
some deep easy- 
and 

her 
flowing curls, 
sits a serious 
little woman, her doll facing her. A 
conversation ensues, the intonation alone 
distinguishing the two __ personalities. 
Edouard 
these dialogues— 


chair, 


EGYPTIAN DOLL shaded by 


GRINDING GRAIN. 


XIitn Century B.C. 


‘Bang! Bang! Come in! Oh, it is 


How do you do?” 


you. 


‘‘How do you do?” 

“You are going out ?” 

“Yes, I thought of going out. 
well?” 

“ Ah, well 
worry. 


You are quite 


you know a woman always has some 
How are you yourself ? ” 

‘Oh, very bad always; but the children are 
better.’ 

** Have you many children ?”’ 

“Twelve.” 

‘* Are they pretty old ?”’ 

** Twelve years old. They are all the same age.” 

‘* That must be very convenient.” 

“Yes; but what slavery! ” 
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Pailleron has recorded one of 


‘«« Ah, you needn’t tell me.” 

‘“ Why, have you got any children ?” 
** Only this one.” 
“« Let me see it. 
“‘ No.’’ 

« Ah, a boy.” 


‘*No, it is nothing now. 


Oh, the darling—is it a girl ?” 


You see, it hasn’t any 


clothes yet.’’ 
Another peep into a quaint and _ pretty 
world where 
admitted. 

A child has plenty to say to her doll, 
for she endows her wooden companion 
with a mind, china friend with a 
heart. She sees in it familiar virtues and 
faults—familiar because they are her own. 
She. knows there 
is much to reform, 
and that her little 
one is far 


‘grown-ups” are not 


her 


from 
What of 
She loves 


perfect. 
that ? 

it just so, and pets 
it; puts it to bed 
early for its health, 
and_ tucks 
it up, with wishes 
for a good night 
and pleasant 
dreams. Ina word, 
she is practising 
as a little mother, 
and when ‘“ scarce 
as high as the 
table,” already 
feels the protect- 
ing desire to 
cherish one feebler 
than herself and to 
surround it with tenderness. Thus she 
shows from the first the basis of a woman’s 
nature, and instinctively gropes for the 
emotions which her older self will 
experience, marvelling the while at the 


kisses 


EGYPTIAN DOLL IN 


THE LOUVRE. 





SOMETHING ABOUT DOLLS. 


childish prescience that daily forestalled 
them. 

The love of dolls is instinctive and uni- 
versal; in certain savage countries the 
missionaries have only penetrated by 
offering dolls to the little girls. Clumsy 
and shapeless in barbarous lands, the doll 
evolves with progress, and indicates by 
the changes it has undergone the various 
sentiments, ideas, and habits of the races 
through whose hands it has passed. The 
antiquary knows better than to neglect 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman puppets 
found in the tombs of the children they 
had amused. The most ancient date back, 
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Louis XIV. played with dolls as well as 
at soldiers. Tallemant des Réaux informs 
us that ‘“‘Cardinal Richelieu gave to 
Madame d’Enghien a miniature room in 
which were six little toy people. Mdlle. 
de Rambouillet, Mdlle. de Bouteville, 
and others played with them, undressing 
and putting them to bed every evening, 
feeding, and even physicking them. One 
day it was a question of giving them a 
bath, and a disaster was but narrowly 
avoided.” This plaything still exists; it 
is a Louis XIII. interior: headdresses, 


osier cradle, the nurse’s dress, the little 
case hanging from her belt, with keys, 


ROOM WITH DOLLS, GIVEN BY CARDINAL RICHELIEU TO MADAME D’ENGHIEN, 


perhaps, to 3000 years B.c.; the bodies of 
wood, clay, or stone, the limbs little laths 
fastened by a wire—the ancients had 
already invented the jointed doll. Some 
examples are really beautiful, and are 
occasionally carved in ivory. With them 
have been found their accessories—furni- 
ture, beds, and utensils for cooking and 
even for sacrifice. Though France at 
first imported most of her dolls from 
Niiremberg, the registers of the period 
mention splendid specimens in cypress- 
wood, box-wood, wax, and 
French origin. History tells of some 
that have diverted royal children. ‘The 
“Journal” of Jean Héroard mentions 
beautiful figures in a coach offered by 
Sully to Louis XIII. when a child. 


silver, of 


scissors, corkscrew, crochet-needle — all 
these suggest strangely the habits of a 
bygone epoch. 

Many similar complete rooms were made 
and furnished in the taste of the time, 
one of the most curious, called ‘‘ Chambre 
du Sublime,” being given in 1675 to 
the Duc du Maine. Inside was a bed 
with railings, a large arm-chair containing 
a lifelike image of M. le Duc in wax; near 
him were models of MM. de Roche- 
foucauld, Bossuet, Racine, La Fontaine, 
and lastly Boileau, armed with a pitchfork 
and guarding the door against an impor- 
tunate crowd of minor poets. 

There are many celebrated royal dolls 
to-day, notably those of Queen Victoria, 
the Queen of Holland, and the Queen 
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of Roumania. Those that diverted we forget the dolls presented by M. Félix 
the childhood of Queen Victoria are Faure, President of the French Republic, 
so numerous that to the little 
Miss Low has dedi- ' ——_ + — daughter of the 
cated a magnificent Russian Sovereign. 
volume to them, | They arrived at 
her Majesty herself Peterhof ina 
furnishing the 7 morocco-leather 
details. Not con- : ae trunk emblazoned 
tent with a single with the arms of 
specimen, she pos- oN the Grand Duchess 
sessed an_ entire / Olga. The three 
Court; and thus sen ee French dolls, with 
early commenced NAP AS. their /rousseaux, 
toreign. Shekept = | ~ | evoked a cry of joy 
a register of their 9 7 2c oo | even from the 
birth and toilettes, j ' a owner of all the 
and also of the real ia an most beautiful toys. 
personages that she Ag “fe. First appeared a 
intended them to = flaxen aby, in 
represent, and 7 Surah silk trimmed 
whether Maids of — : , with Valenciennes. 
Honour, actresses, Concealing a 
or statesmen; and phonograph in her 


her collection num- LOUIS XV. DOLL DRESSED AS A PEASANT. interior, she can 
bered one hun- say, ‘Good morn- 
dred and thirty-two, of which thirty- ing, dear Mamma! Did you sleep well ?” 
two were dressed by her own hands. She can sing ‘ Mar’brook s’en va-t-en 
In this brilliant galaxy figured Queen guerre” and “‘O, mon beau chateau.” She 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, Figaro, recites also a little monologue after Mdlle. 
and many other celebrities; in addition, Reichenberg. Then another doll wears 
we find ‘ Ernestine—Swiss Milkmaid”: an eau-de-Ni/ costume with pink blossoms, 
a liberal eclecticism, it is evident, con- a large feather hat, a lace fan, a white 
tributed to this assemblage. Nor should _ parasol, and a velvet mantle trimmed with 


Stoux Inp1an. Hinpu DANCER. ANNAMITE. 





ermine. 
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She has four national costumes, 


and can appear as a Normande, Arlé- 


sienne, Béarnaise, or 
Bretonne. <A _ note- 
worthy characteristic 
of dolls is their repre- 
sentation of correct 
costumes, so that they 
act as documents of 
fashion. In old times 
they carried Paris 
modes all over the 
world, and this truly 
diplomatic mission 
was respected by an 
international under- 
standing. Paris sent 
out in this way’ her 
most recent designs 
from the Rue Saint 
Honoré, and so in- 
formed the English 
and German women 
what Parisiennes 
were wearing. 
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home by the missionary wafts us in fancy 


round the world. 


A DOLL OF 1830, 


These dolls—two sisters—were desig- 


nated respectively ‘“‘ La Grande” and “‘La 
Petite Pandore,” the little one wearing the 
home dresses, while her grander sister dis 


played costumes for ceremonial occasions. 


So venerated were 


GREEK DOLL IN 
TERRA-COTTA. 


these small per- 


sonages that 
in war-time 
the ship that 
held them was 
not fired upon, 
gallantry for- 
bidding the fact 
of international 
hostilities to 
come between 
the ladies and 
their fashions. 
An ingenious 
collection can 
now be seen at 
the Paris Exhib- 
ition illustrative 
of the ancient 
picturesque cos- 


tumes worn in the French provinces. 
If the plaything of princes takes us back 
step by step into the past, the doll brought 


Here we are face to face 


with a fisher-girl from 
the Azores, here with 
a Hottentot woman ; 
further on we see.a 
doll from Idaho; in 
the United States, 
which, by her figure 
and strong limbs, 
demonstrates that 
among the Sioux 
Indians the squaw 
does the work while 
her lord and master 
smokes. Next we 
come to a_ graceful 
Hindu dancer draped 
with gold - striped 
muslin ; 

haps, a 
Annamite 


then, per- 
quaint 
specimen. 
In Japan, where the 
women seem always 
little girls, the taste 


for dolls is life-long. March 3 is their féte- 
dav—the Hinama/suri—when the mousmés 


receive in 
state the dolls 
of their 
friends. 
Handed down 
from mother 
to daughter, 
these groups 
of dolls are a 
subject ot 
pride to the 
Japanese 
woman. She 
will exclaim, 
“Why, she 
has two hun- 
dred dolls!” 
in the tone in 
which her 
Western sister 
might refer to 
armorial quar- 
terings. 

The demand 


GREEK DOLL FOUND 
IN A TOMB. 
[Vrun Century B.C. 


for dolls produces important industries in 
nearly every country, especially in France 
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(the doll-land par excellence), where a 
large population is supported by the 
manufacture of these toys. The trades 
that take part in this include those deal- 
ing with iron, cardboard, dress fabrics, 
basket-work, watches, etc. 

The 4éé employs about two thousand 
workmen, and three times as many in the 
season (from September). For this deli- 
cate and rapid work a man earns from five 
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Certain dolls have cost exttaordinary 
sums; the price of one given by the 
Duchess of Orleans in 1722 to the Infanta 
being £20,000. 

In our own days a celebrated case was 
brought into court, where the bill (for the 
making only) of one doll’sdresscameto £20. 

It is in cabinets and in glass cases we 
must look for these magnificent creatures, 
where they are kept as works of art or 


DOLLS FROM THE MAISON JUMEAU. 


to eight francs a day, a woman only three 
or four—the prices varying from seven 
centimes (for prison workmanship) to nine 
hundred or a thousand francs. 

A large firm such as Jumeau makes 
8000 dolls a year; while the total exported 
amounts to about 600,000 francs worth of 
bébés. e 

Owing to the cheapness of labour, 
Germany competes seriously with France, 
but at present is far from equalling her in 
elegance and taste. 


curiosities ; but the fate of these exquisites 
is unenviable. It is true that they have 
escaped many tumbles, shakings, and 
finger - marks; but then they have 
exchanged the fresh kisses and tender 
faces of the children bending over them 
for the dried-up countenances of anti- 
quaries. Their destiny is unfulfilled, 
and they cannot say triumphantly, like 
many a shapeless remnant kissed into 
rags, laughed over, wept over: “I am 
dying, but I have lived.” 


















|, THE SPELL OF FLOWING WATER. 
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N a quiet, clear night of May the 

river Thames was sliding swiftly 
through London toward the far - off sea. 
In the star-bespangled sky—where gleamed 
a sickle-blade moon—a_ lovely deep blue 
announced the near approach of dawn. 
Bearing down stream, between the bridges 
of Lambeth and Westminster, glided dimly 
an almost noiseless boat. In it were three 
men, one steering, the others rowing. 
Their white-bladed oars betokened river- 
police. 

As the boat entered the shadow of the 
bridge, “‘ Big Ben” commenced to chime 
the quarters preparatory to striking three, 
Within the mid-most arch (through which 
the boat drifted) the racing tide. swirled 
and washed insidiously; while the gloom 
and the chill, and the sinister colour of 
the water, engendered a foreboding air of 
fatality, and caused the great span of 
iron and stone—with the fluid treacherous 
floor that never ceased its onward flow— 
appallingly to seem so like a cavern of 
death and despair that the white blades 
of the oars were suggestive of hope- 
bringing doves. Just when the boat was 
about to emerge from the echoing arch, 
“Big Ben” hurled forth the first peal of 
three. In this one quiet hour that London 
knows in all the twenty-four, that solemn 
clang rolled out along the river and around 
the town with the boom of a gigantic 
deep-tongued gun. It was like to serve 
as a death-knell. Following a scream, 
came a startling splash; and soon the 
water a-near the boat was being rent by 
the struggles of a drowning man. 

Once the steersman gripped him; but 
he drifted away, and was almost lost. 
Again the steersman gripped him, this 








time keeping firm hold; and, aided by 
his comrades, he managed, at great risk 
of a capsize, to drag the shivering wretch 
up over the stern. 

The man that was saved gasped out 
sobbingly a fervent ‘Thank God!” Then, 
as though his cry of self-congratulation had 
caused him shame, he made a series of 
motions with hands and features to express 
deep gratitude for the work of his saviours 
that were human. When he had thus 
shown, seemingly, that his case was not 
a matter of attempted suicide, he lay 
panting across the thwarts, conscious but 
helpless ; and his fear-fixed eyes remained 
a-stretch with a dread that cannot be 
phrased ; and the drip-drip-dropping of the 
water from his hair and clothes sounded 
as though he were bleeding to death. 

“Were you thrown in?” 

“Ne” 

“Did you fall in ?’ 

“No.” 

The doctor’s brows twice twitched up 
and down. He whispered soothingly, 
“Give me the details. I’ve a spare 
quarter” (looking at his watch), “‘and may 
be able to help you to ease of mind.” And 
he sat by the bed in the dim-lighted 
hospital-ward and confidently waited. 

The rescued man sipped a little of the 
stimulant provided for him. Then he fell 
back on the pillows and stared up at the 
ceiling as if in the dark. Later, with 
lowered tones, to avoid disturbing the sleep- 
ing and non-sleeping patients, he began— 
at first brokenly, afterward fluently — to 
tell his story— 

‘Doctor, my name is Oliver Bayn; 
my age is twenty-six. . . . 1 was born in 


> 
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Birmingham—where I’ve lived — happy 
and contented—nearly all—my life... . 
A few weeks ago I came to reside in 
London, renting a room in a street off 
Tottenham Court Road. . . . I obtained 
a situation in a bookseller’s. . . . Well— 
the other evening—about a week since— 
I went by ’bus from Charing Cross to 
Kennington. I wanted to visit a fellow- 
shopman with whom I’d made friends. . . . 
As you know, the’bus passes over—over 
Westminster Bridge.... I was on a 
seat outside. For the first time in my 
life—I saw—the river Thames. Indeed, 
for the first time in my life I saw a really 
big body of water.” 

The doctor's brows twitched again. The 
commonplace beginning had not prepared 
him for the strange continuation; he 
had expected some ordinary newspaper- 
paragraph — some tale of unrequited 
affection, or of misappropriated cash. 
However, he made no comment; merely 
exhibiting his interest by bending nearer. 

And Oliver Bayn went softly on— 

“There’s very little of that kind of 


thing in Brum: which is—perhaps—why 


I can’t swim. The ornamental water in 
Cannon Hill Park was the nearest water 
to where I lived —a turning off Broad 
Street. . . . I’ve seen the river Avon 
several times, at Stratford and Leaming- 
ton. But that’s nothing. And, as for 
the ocean, I’ve —I1’ve—well, I’ve only 
read about it.” 

The blankets that enfolded him slipped 
somewhat, and he stopped to rearrange 
them. Ina few moments, still lying upon 
his back and gazing at the ceiling, as if 
he there read his words, he continued— 

** Doctor—the view that I had—when I 
crossed the bridge was delightful in the 
extreme. From the setting sun gorgeous 
colours radiated} filling the expanse of 
sky with splendour. 
majestic to 


The majestic river— 
me—flowed, serenely but 
strongly, under the bridges and far away. 
I hungered to be in a boat, drifting 
through the glorified city—the city I’d 
heard. denounced as so unlovely.” 

“Yes,” whispered the doctor patiently, 
**much - derided London is often very 
beautiful. Where else shall one find 
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such delicious greys and browns? But 
go on, please.” 

“Well; when re/urning from my friend’s 
house, I took the tram to Westminster, 
and walked on to the bridge. . . . It was 
a dark night, with a mere shred of moon, 
and the colour and space were gone. 
But I stood entranced at the charming 
effect of the many lights dotted along 
the Embankment and across the bridges, 
and twinkling from the big hotels down 
by Cleopatra’s Needle. . . . A minute 
later, I noticed a man looking over the 
balustrade. Involuntarily I stepped to 
his side and gazed down at the running 
river beneath. What had attracted the 
man, I don’t know: perhaps, a momentary 
curiosity—a passing boat. He soon 
went forward. I remained. . . . A spell 
was upon me—the spell of flowing water.” 

The doctor, who was young, glanced 
sharply at his patient and resolved to 
study him. He saw that this man was of 
the nervous, sanguine temperament; and, 
remembering that among the attributes 
of that temperament are fanciful thoughts 
and pictorial language, he determined to 
take it greatly into account. Afterwards, 
he noticed the salient features of the 
surroundings: the half-down  gas-lights, 
throwing disquieting shadows over the 
recumbent sufferers adjacent; the whisper- 
ing stranger, lying corpse-like on the bed ; 
and the suggestive dawn in the sky. But 
soon the doctor was giving undivided 
attention to his living subject. 

‘‘Flowing water has had, before now, 
a peculiar effect upon me, especially when 
I’ve looked down at it. . Viewed from a 
height, it seems to carry my feet from 
under me—it fascinates me... .. I’ve never 
taken much notice of this—because, as 
I said, I’ve seen of flowing water very 
little ; and /ha/ always during the. day. . . . 
Doctor—in the darkness, its power over 
me was doubled. For a while I looked— 
and — listened. The water seemed to 
be calling and beckoning me away. 
However, in a minute my mad 
childish fancy made me laugh—but not 
pleasantly. Then I sauntered across the 
bridge and down the Victoria Embank- 
ment — still looking at the water, you 


or so 
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The steersman gripped him, keeping firm hold. 
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know, Doctor — still looking at the 
water. At last, with a queer mental 
wrench, I broke from it and went back 
to reality.” 

‘Did you tell anyone ?” 

** About what ?” 

** Your—well, idea.” 

‘““No. The next day I was going to tell 
my friend, but just as I began it occurred 
to me that he would laugh ; and, somehow, 
from that I shrank. So I changed the 
subject; in fact, tried to forget it.” 

“You failed ?” 

“Yes. ... During the few days following 
J myself laughed often—laughed at my 
foolishness. But sometimes I thought I 
should like to make a study—a study of 
that astounding and affrighting sensation 
of being carried away—carried forward, 
ever forward, by that insidious glide—by 
that never-ceasing and irresistible flow. ... 
However, I kept from the water — in- 
stinctively, | suppose—and didn’t venture 
near it for a week.” 

** What made you go then ?” 

“‘I’d promised my friend to call at his 
1ouse again. ‘I shall be all right in the 
’bus,’ I thought. And to ensure that I 
took with mea newspaper, and kept my 
cyes fixed upon it firmly —till we had 
crossed the bridge. While talking to my 
friend (who is a very sane man) I thought 
of how absurd I was—and of how weak. 
*1’ll show myself 1’m strong,’ I said. . . . 
So, Doctor, that night (which, by the 
way, was this night, or, rather, last night, 
for there, in the sky, is the morning)—so, 
Doctor, that night I sauntered on to the 
bridge and gazed steadfastly at the water, 
and anxiously waited to see if anything 
would happen.” 

“Well?” 

There was a pause. 


Oliver Bayn wiped 
his now perspiting face with the edge of 
the blanket, and drank some more stimu- 


lant. The glass chinked upon his teeth. 
But he continued firmly— 

“When I had almost yielded to the 
water’s power, a batch of passing people 
disturbed me. I braced myself together, 
and leaped nearly to the other side of the 
pavement. Trembling with a nameless fear, 
I staggered homeward.” 
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““What did you do then?” asked the 
doctor, still speaking in a low tone, to set 
an example to his patient. 

Oliver Bayn lifted his head, turned to 
his questioner, and leaned upon his elbow. 
When he again spoke his voice was 
deepened. 

‘Arrived at my own room, I fastened 
the door and sat in the dark. And I began 
to think of the water, and what it seemed 
to promise. Away, it lost its power over 
me, to some extent; but I conjured up its 
image till it appeared to be rolling under 
my feet, and flowing faster and faster, and 
swirling wildly about my knees. I drew 
up my legs; the water rose. I stood on 
the chair; the water rose. And I saw it 
rolling and rolling through the room, and 
rising and rising Yo the ceiling. And 
I breathed an atmosphere that was 
thickened.” 

““Your intense thought affected your 
respiration.” 

‘* Possibly. For three mad and 
dreadful hours I brooded over the matter. 
‘Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘perhaps it was not 
all delusion; perhaps it was wholly true ; 
perhaps And then, like a dipso- 
maniac with his drink, I found myself 
swearing not to be tempted by it, not to 
go near it—and (my remorse preceding my 
action) going there as fast as I could walk, 
just to have one peep and come away— 
one drink, as it were, and no more.” 

““How much did curiosity have to do 
with it?” 

“A great deal. I wanted to find the 
cause of my queer trouble. I wanted to 
find the reason for the monstrous power 
of that insidious slide, of that irresistible 
flow, of that awesome feeling that the floor 
of the world was sliding and _ sliding 
beneath my gaze, and dragging me down 
and away... . I’ve never known of a 
similar case—have you?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor solemnly. 

*“« And was the other one mad ?” 

“I’m not implying that you’re mad. 
On every subject but this, no doubt, you 
are more sane than I—which statement, 
although it may not sound a great deal, 
means a great deal. And, so far, I can 
only see that you are fanciful, and likely 
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to be led away by your impressions. How- 
ever, in that you are no more mad than 
But I should like to hear 
your further experiences.” 

Speaking with 
Oliver quickly resumed— 

**Well, Doctor, I was soon there. 
It was now very late. I strolled along 


you are unique. 


suppressed intensity, 
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doctor, still thinking of his subject’s 
temperament and impressionableness. 

““Yes—fiction and You 
selling it is my business, and reading it is 
my pleasure : 


poetry. see, 


with reservations. I’ve 


fair imaginative powers, but not much 


secretiveness : 


as you can surmise by my 
pouring all this out to you. 


Even while 


‘* For three mad and dreadful hours I brooded over the matter.” 


the Embankment to Blackfriars. From 
Blackfriars I strolled back to Westminster. 
Viewed from the side, the water had little 
or no effect: so that I found 
maltreating a bit of Longfellow—to suit 
the occasion: ‘And past the demented 
man run the alluring surges, and wave 
their hands and call to him. O tides of 
Thames!’ ” 

“Have you read much?” asked 


the 


myself 


what | 
. « Well, 


walking along I was arranging 
could tell my friend—and how. 

I wandered on to Bridge. 
It was deserted. Carefully counting the 
lamps on the down-stream side (in doing 
which I took a strange delight), I made for 
the middle one—number five. I peeped 
over. The river was flowing smoothly 
but swiftly towards the sea... . The 
tide was high, but it was well past the 


Westminster 
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turn. Though I am not acquainted with 
these things—except in print—I believe 
myself to be right in supposing that, had 
the flood been on the run for longer, ‘it 
would have been moving .more swiftly 
still. . . . An occasional wavelet, ambling 
ever onward the the 
Embankment, suggested to me a slouching 
street - boy watching for a chance to 
mark his with mischief. My 
power of taking impressions was more 
than doubled, and I noted all the details 
of the scene: on the right the gloomy 
wharves; on the left the long line of 
extinguished lamps; and, streaked about 
the water, the reflections of the lighted 
ones, which seemed to bubble up from 
beneath as if they were springs of fire. 
I noted, also, the little dabs of red light 
on the piers and barges, and the blue 
in the sky, and the new moon, and the 
wondrous glory of the everlasting stars.” 

“Then were not frightened or 
excited ?” 

‘“*No, Doctor. 
defiant. 


beside wall of 


way 


ye yu 


I was deliberate and 
And in that mood I once more 


faced the rapid flow of the river... . 
Just then there came along a man. Seeing 
me looking over, he, of course, did like- 
wise: exactly as I had done when that 
other man had looked over—on the night 
of my first seeing the water—the accursed 
water. 


In a few hours—or, rather, 
seconds—he passed on, and left me to 
disappeared I glanced 
upward, and saw that, in ten minutes, 
‘Big Ben’ would announce three o’clock. 
‘Ha!’ I chuckled, ‘I shall *‘ hear the chimes 
at midnight”—London’s midnight.’ 

Once more | leaned against the balus- 
trade—close to the lamp—and_ gazed 
down. Instantly the water gripped me— 
held me fast. Hundreds of hands were 
beckoning ; htdreds of voices: were: call- 
ing. 1 believed that what I knew 
to be fluid was solid, and I wondered, if I 
walked on it, where it would lead to. 
Then I laughed and said, ‘To death!’ 
But I still believed it to be solid—though 
I never lost grip of the truth that it was 
not stationary, that it was always on the 
slide. ... Oh, that insidious. movement! 
After I had stared for a while at the 
real water—which, by the way, filled its 


myself. As he 
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channel nearly to the brim—it seemed to 
be rising and rising as did the :maginary 
water in my rocm—rising and rising and 
blotting everything out—rolling and roll- 
ing and carrying everything away. 
Later, it began to form queer shapes, as 
do the clouds. . Suddenly—upstaring 
from that wandering water—was a face: 
the face of a woman. ... In a flash, a 
long-forgotten sentence came back to me: 
‘She is the mother of lunacies and the 
suggestress of suicides!’” 

Oliver Bayn was now on his knees, and 
peering over the bed, as though what he 
described he saw. The doctor was studying 
him no longer, but was following the 
speaker's emotion as would a man at the 
theatre. The young light in the sky had 
mastered the old darkness. And_ the 
patients on either side were awake and 
listening. 

*. .. Yes, yes! I'll speak quietly... . 
Well, I clung to the balustrade and stared 
fixedly at the racing tide. I heard some 
mutterings and gugglings and empty 
chuckling titters—like those of an idiot 
giant. Vow I know that the noises came 
from the water lapping the buttresses of 
the bridge ; ‘hen, however, I Ah, God! 
There it was —the face of a woman! 
Soon I saw the entire form: not bobbing 
hideously up and down, but calmly 
resting —like a moored boat—on top 
of the water, among the reflected lamp- 
light. . She seemed a living thing of 
flesh-warm alabaster—and of scanty. . . 
I stretched out my hands and almost slid 
over the balustrade. The water running 
below seemed to carry me off my feet. 
Suddenly, I sprang backward; not forward, 
as I had intended. Then I tried to 
escape; or believe I tried. Certainly, I 
set off at the double, afterwards increasing 
my pace to full speed. I ran in the middle 
of the road. ‘If anyone attempts to stop 
me,’ I muttered, ‘1’ll kill him!’ Soon, 
however, I stopped myself. And before I 
quite knew what had happened, I was 
down on my hands and knees—creeping 
cautiously back to the place I’d just left.” 

He looked at his palms, as if expecting 
to find them still dusty. 

“‘ Again I glanced fearfully over; again 
I felt the awful carrying -away sensation. 











This time there 
was no woman. 
I shook my fist 
bravely at the spot 
where she had been, 


and defied her. ‘ Of 


course I’m strong!’ 
I shouted. And I 
set my teeth, and 
prepared to resist all 
temptation. 

Suddenly I saw the 
woman again—look- 
ing up with eyes that 
now reproached,now 
pitied me. At that 
‘Big Ben’ 
began to chime. It 
was three o'clock. 
When the bell should 
boom the first of 
the hour, I would— 
I would——” 


moment 


He stroked his 
forehead, as if try- 
ing to soothe his 
troubled brain. 

“Somehow, 
Doctor, I shrank 
from putting my 
thoughts into words. 
But I’d no fear of 
putting them into 
action. As I 
gazed downward the 
flowing water carried 
me away. ‘The in- 
glide 
me forward. 


sidious drew 
I was 
lifted off my feet. 
The bell boomed. 
With a great shout, 
I went over. ; 
Merciful God! The 
river was full of 
laughing devils. The 
phantom—still bear- 
ing a sweet, pitying 
smile — faded 
into 


away 
nothingness. 
The next moment I 
was fighting for dear 
life. To gain one 
squase foot of dry 
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“As I gazed downward the flowing 
carried me away.” 


WATER. 





water 
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land I would have 
bartered my soul! 
I was dragged down 
and down! I was 
blinded — dazed — 
stifled !” 

He fell back, 
sweating and shud- 
dering like a fear- 
mad horse. 

“Ah, Doctor, 
Doctor! And then 
the boat came—the 
blessed boat—with 
the three fine fellows 
who saved me.” 

“Saved you for 


good, I hope, old 
chap!” 

“I’m sure they 
have! ... I shall 
never again do a 
thing so foolish ! 
I’m safe — thank 


God! Safe! Safe! 
For I know the spell 
of flowing water for 
what it is!” 


When 
before the magis- 
trate — charged, 
presumably, with 
attempting to take 
that which belonged 
to nobody but him- 
self — Oliver Bayn 


brought 


once more solemnly 
avowed that he 
would never, never 
repeat such a folly ; 
and his friends 
promising to look 
after him, he was 
permitted to leave 
the court. 

Twelve days later, 
1 Thames boatman 
pulled to a pier, 
towing something. 

Oliver Bayn 
“Knows the spell 
of flowing water for 
what it is.” 
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URELY Damascus is one of the few 
cities left to Islam where the chance 
traveller may meet the life of the East 
and suffer no serious annoyance from the 
Muslim intolerance of Nazarenes. Mecca 
and Medina are closed to all save men 
like Burton; Baghdad, city of learning, 


EN ROUTE FOR DAMASCUS : 


home of Haroun al Raschid, birth-place of 
“Arabian Nights,” gives no welcome to 
the visitor from the West ; Jerusalenr has 
become cosmopolitan and quite uninterest- 
ing in its modern aspect. Damascus is one 
of the exceptions to the rules of vulgar pro- 
gress or hopeless fanaticism. There the 
life of the bazaars is delightful in its 
infinite aspects ; the natives live peaceful, 
stately lives, undisturbed by the little 
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railway that, threading the mountains of 
Lebanon, brings passengers from Beyrout, 
kindly gracious to the Nazarenes who 
come up from the South, and buy 
in the bazaars of the brass - workers 
the cheap and worthless goods from 
Solingen or Birmingham, that are brought 


A REST BY THE WAY. 

to Damascus for their special service. 
Happily, very few come so far; early 
spring and late autumn are the seasons of 
their choice, and at other times Damascus 
sleeps amid its multi-flowered gardens, 
and True call their reluctant 
camels or rebellious asses by the names of 
the Nazarene, either by way of reproach 
or to solace their conscience for dealing 
with unbelievers. 


Believers 
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Down in the public gardens, some tribu- 
tary of the river Abana, famous from the 
time of Naaman the leper, if not earlier, 
flows merrily over its shallow way. The 
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are busy from dawn-io dusk. Apricot, 
peach, mulberry, almond, and fig trees 
are on every side; poplar groves shield 
the garden from the town. 





OUTSIDE DAMASCUS : 


grass is rich and strong in early summer; 
the trees, in full bloom, recall the 
Psalmist’s reference to the pious man. 
Even more flourishing than the tall trees 
are the rose- bushes, whose blossoms 
lighten the more sober green with big 
splashes of pink and white and red. The 





GOING TO MARKET. 


At daybreak and sunset the gardens are 
well attended ; in the heat of the day even 
the birds are still. With the earliest light, 
market-men and water-sellers with goat- 
skins may be seen preparing for the day’s 
duties ; silk-weavers, wearing the abdas of 
the Syrian peasant, spread their skins over 





DAMASCUS STATION. 


perfume of the roses fills the gardens, 
even overpowering the fragrance of the 


the heart 
song - birds 


and in 
rose - bushes _ the 


orange - blossoms ; 
of the 


trestles, and start work while the morning 
is cool; stray boys with curiously shaped 
bread hot from the ovens enter in search 
of chance custom; nor are a few sellers of 
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sherbet wanting, 
with their unending 
cry, “‘ Refresh thy 
soull” ,A few 
patient fishermen, 
whose lives are 
spent on the Abana 
and Pharpar, seek 
their prey in the 
shallows of the 
stream, and the boys 
with bread sit down 
to watch them, 
placing the loaves 
and cakes in a row 
before them with 
the pious’ remark : 
“Custom is from 
Allah.” Whether 
the maxim would 
satisfy their masters 
I cannot venture to 
guess. Long before 
eight o'clock the 
busier workers leave 
the gardens for the 


particular khan where their daily labour is 
carried on, and the garden is left to the 


Photo. by H. L. Bernsteng}. 
GIRLS SMOKING IN THE GARDENS AT DAMASCUS, 


groups from four 





Photo. by G. D. leeacs. 


STREET SCENES IN DAMASCUS. 


to six in 
they promenade at their ease, perfectly 
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fishermen or a few 
Bedouins who have 
from the 
Tattered, 
dirty, and all un- 
cared - for, 
men and 


come in 
desert. 


these 
women 
give no impression 
of the charm seem- 
in gly inseparable 
from life in the 
plain. ‘Their only 
possessions are 
cattle and sheep. It 
is unlikely that they 
know any town but 
Damascus, for they 
seldom leave the 
inhabited districts. 

In striking con- 
trast to these dirty 
visitors are the girls 
who now enter the 
gardens for their 
morning amuse- 
ment. In little 
number, 
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secure from molestation of any sort. 
Some select certain of the little wooden 
chairs with which the garden is well 
supplied, and having found shady places 
in the shadow of the rose-bushes, they 
gravely light water-pipes, called josehs by 
the Arabs, and smoke with dignity and 
enjoyment. Nobody finds any cause for 
complaint in this indulgence, though 
some of the fair smokers cannot be 
fourteen years old. While they are not 
closely regarded they are content to 
remain unveiled ; if stared at by native 
or visitor, they lower the stem of their 
pipes and cover their mouths until 
the impertinence is ended. It may be 
noted that the josehs, despite their rose- 
water, are by no means easy to smoke, 
and the from that 
finds Damascus would 
be too strong for many regular smokers 
at home. 

These young girls, for the most part 
distinctly pretty, seem to have nothing of 
the frivolity that is characteristic of their 
Western sisters, and talk as seriously as the 
most sober matrons. It is surprising to 


tobacco Lebanon 


most favour in 


find them enjoying this large measure of 


liberty in a Mohammedan city, where in 
the streets and bazaars women go about 


closely veiled and not infrequently under 
the guard of eunuchs who might have 
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stepped from the pages of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

To be sure the gardens are well-nigh 
deserted, and in the streets there is a 
mixed multitude of Persians, Turks, 
Syrians, Kurds, Anatolians, Circassians, 
Bedouins, Greeks, Armenians, and men of 
other nationalities too numerous to note. 
If there were any visitors camping in the 
gardens, or the Haj was about to start for 
Mecca, the fair smokers would not be there. 

As the morning heat increases, the 
fishermen give .up their work, and with 
a dozen or more muddy little fish, retire 
leisurely, with thanks to Allah, who sends 
them The Bedouins betake 
themselves to the market-place ; the boys 
with bread return to the streets to seek 
custom by the roadside; only the water- 
carriers come to and fro to replenish their 
dripping goat-skin butts from the stream. 
The smokers are left in apparent posses- 
sion, until at last their pipes and con- 
versation are exhausted. 

Then the garden is left to the traveller, 
who hears the birds one by one bringing 
the faint 
bazaars, and sees 


sustenance. 


their orisons to an end, hears 
cries from the distant 
gleaming above the trees the crescents, 
domes, and minarets of the mosques, or 
the 
house. 


flat-roofed 
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cool white wall of some 
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N a snow-hut, at an altitude of five 
| thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea-level of the northern Greenland coast, 
crouched a man warming his fingers over 
the flame of an oil-lamp. This snow-hut 
was divided into two parts by a screen 
From behind the inner 

the fretful 
wail of a little child. To the man crouched 
over the lamp the child’s cry was annoying. 


of heavy skins. 


partition sounded somewhat 


He frowned, threw himself down on a rug 
by the lamp, and attempted to sleep. 

The hut itself was built of ice, with a 
small hole for exit—a hole which neces- 
sitated the ignominy of an entrance on 
The the hut had 
melted into one solid block of glistening 


all fours. inside of 
ice, fretted here and there with gleaming 
the the 
left-hand side fromm the door was a snow 
platform covered with The 
man got up the flung 
himself upon these skins, wrapping one 
round his head as if to shut out the noise 
of the child’s crying. 


icicles on roof and walls. On 
bearskins. 


from floor and 


Outside, the Esquimaux dogs, tethered 
to huge stones, their bushy tails curled 
on their backs, quarrelled over their meal 
of blubber. Knowing that they would be 
fed only on alternate days, they made the 
most of fragment. ‘The leader 
chewed at an old pulling-strap by way 
of dessert, 


every 


while a smaller dog looked 
enviously on. Inside the hut, the semi- 
human whines of a litter of pups answered 
the crying child. 

Presently the man got up from his 
couch, threw down the rug, and began to 
pace the floor of the hut, his hands to his 
€ars as if to shut out the child’s cry. 


AND A WOMAN. 


By G, B. BURGIN. 


1) | 


A very beautiful woman of about three- 
and-twenty came from the inner part of 





the hut, holding the child in her arms. 
For a moment neither she nor the man 
spoke, but hesitated, as if afraid of what 
they saw in each other’s eyes. The child— 
a little boy—began to crow, and stretched 
out his arms to Langton. 

‘** Your husband will be back soon,” said 
Langton moodily. 

** Yes, he’ll be back soon.” 

* And then 7” 

** And then?” 

‘Oh, nothing, I suppose. We shall go 
Put his child away: I 
can’t bear the sight of it.” 

‘““You’ve no right to speak to me like 
that.” 
and laid down the child. 

** Might is right here.” 
her with fiery eyes. 

The did shrink from his 
glance, but regarded him enigmatically. 

“These Arctic have turned 
your brain—and mine too, I think. We’re 
too much in the light.” She passed her 
hand wearily over her forehead. ‘* These 
plains, the solitude, the 
silence—they ’re driving us both mad.” 

He came nearer to her. 


on just as usual. 


But she went behind the screen 
He looked at 


woman not 


solitudes 


cold, lifeless 


“If day would only remain day and 
night become night ; but it’s always day— 
always day. There is no night. 
for ever in the light.” 

“Might is right,” he repeated. 
man—your husband—won you first. 
him keep you if he can. Here, 
stronger wins.” 


We are 


“Tae 
Let 
the 


She looked at him again, with curious 
expressionless eyes. ‘‘ He will keep me. 
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We are in the light”; and went back to 
her child. 

After vainly waiting for Mrs. Blaine to 
reappear, Langton crept on all fours to 
the door, pulling his reindeer koletah 
around him as he went, and listened. He 
had heard in the distance the grinding of 
sleigh-runners on rough ice. The dogs, 
nose in air, howled ‘“‘ Q-au—o-au—o-au— 
o-au,” and were answered from afar by 
similar howls. 

Looking through the limitless Arctic 
night, Langton saw a sleigh rapidly 
approaching over the snow. The light 
was so clear that he could even distinguish 
the colour of the leading dog. He crawled 
back into the hut, and put the pea-soup, 
with some lumps of pemmican in it, over 
the lamp, so that it might be hot for 
Blaine’s supper. Then he threw himself 
down on the snow platform, and pretended 
to sleep. The baby had ceased to cry. 
Mrs. Blaine sang ‘‘The bonnie, bonnie 
banks of Loch Lomond” to it in a sweet 
low voice. Langton drew his cape over 
his shut out the sound. 
Apparently, he was unsuccessful ; for he 
got up, crawled to the hole in the hut, 
and went out. 

He found Blaine already busily engaged 
unharnessing the dogs, and silently beat 
off the leader of the home team, who was 
taking advantage of his rival’s fatigue to 
worry him. Blaine finally settled matters 
by belabouring both dogs with the short 
handle of his whip. Having thus dis- 
pensed rough-and-ready injustice, he tied 
up his own dogs, fed each carefully with 
lumps of blubber, and followed Langton 
into the hut. 

Outside, 


ears as if to 


curled 


silvery 
round the edges of a glacier below ; 
above this glacial mist, the red midnight 
sun cast huge, distorted shadows on the 
snow ; over all was the pure blue of the 


night - mists 


sky. Inside the hut the atmosphere was 
an indescribable mixture of pea - soup, 
lamp-oil, and the odour arising from half- 
dried skins. The two men in the hut, 
the woman and baby, were alone without 
even an Esquimaux for guide—alone in 
that awful waste, cut off from their party, 
and unable to travel on account of the 
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little child. The other explorers would 
not return for three weeks. Blaine, the 
husband of the woman, was tall and fair: 
Langton, the dark man, was about 
twenty—he was Blaine’s junior by ten 
years. Blaine was ugly; Langton (the 
lower part of his face was hidden by a 
black beard) handsome, although the 
brightness of his eyes betokened that the 
grip of these vast solitudes had told upon 
him. When the woman heard Blaine’s 
voice she stopped singing, and the child 
again raised its fretful wail. 

The everlasting day, the sun, never 
ceasing, never hastening, but always 
travelling its perpetual round, the mono- 
tonous silence, the white snow, the blue 
sky, occasionally varied by a fantastic 
cloud—all these had become part of the 
young man’s disease. And the woman 
had completed it. Day by day their close 
proximity in the little hut, the intimacies 
of their enforced companionship, had 
robbed Langton of his remaining sanity. 
She was the one woman in the world for 
him, and when he had been chosen to 
remain behind with Mr. and Mrs. Blaine 
until the return of the other members of 
the expedition, he ceased to struggle 
against her unconscious influence. Her 
taciturn husband—a man of iron strength 
and endurance—seldom spoke; and she 
was thrown upon Langton and the child 
for companionship and amusement. If 
Blaine noticed that Langton’s society was 
welcome to his wife, he said nothing. He 
had his scientific observations to make, 
and they took up all his time. In three 
weeks the others would return and relieve 
the strained relations of the party. Mean- 
time there was nothing to do but wait. 
The situation had gradually become more 
complicated, however, owing to Langton’s 
finding it impossible to wait. 

Blaine went to the partition, lifted it, 
and looked in. ‘“ How are you to-night, 
Mary? Baby all right ?” 

The woman answered dully: ‘Is that 
you? Won’t you come in?” 

“I’m not fit for even an Arctic boudoir 
I can’t kiss you; my beard’s all frozen.” 

Mrs. Blaine held up the baby to him. 
Langton started, for there was a low 
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gurgle of laughter from the child. It 
seemed to him that the light falling on its 
father’s frozen beard had attracted the 
child. ‘‘I’m afraid to touch him,” he 
heard Blaine’s voice say ; “ he looks like 
a snowdrop.” 

“He isn’t,” the young woman said, 
somewhat ruefully. ‘‘When you’ve had 
your supper, you must melt me some water 
for his bath.” 

“All right. Why don’t you oil him 
all over, as if he were an Esquimaux 
brat ?” 

There was a murmur of protest from 
Mrs. Blaine, and Blaine the 
main part of the hut. The two men did 
not speak to each other. 

Langton had already poured out the 
soup into a tin pannikin, and was now 
melting the water for the tea. When it 
boiled, he dropped in a packet of com- 


re-entered 


pressed tea, added a liberal allowance of 


condensed milk, put a plate of pemmican 
by the side of it, and Blaine’s supper was 
complete. Langton himself did not eat 
anything. 

The other ate and drank ravenously, as if 
he had not a care in the world. Mrs. 
Blaine’s low voice sounded from the other 
side of the partition— 

Oh, bright shines the sun on Huntley’s 
green shawes, 
The mavis and merlie are singing. 

Then the baby seemed to demand imme- 
diate attention ; for she would break off, 
satisfy his wants, and begin again, never 
getting beyond the first two lines of the old 
song. 

Blaine listened with evident annoyance, 
as he pulled out a cake of tobacco, and 
began to shred it in the palm of his hand. 
His dissatisfaction irritated Langton, who 
opened his lips as if to speak, then as 
suddenly closed them again. 

““I wish Mary would sing something 
more cheerful,” said Blaine, filling his pipe. 
‘“‘ What does she mean by her— 


Then you’ll tak the high road and I’ll 
tak the laigh, 
And I’ll be in Scotland afore ye? . 


Might as well say ‘you take a cab and 
I’ll take a ’bus,’ for all the sense there 
is in it.” 
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‘* You never were a romantic man,” said 
Langton, with a sneer. ‘If you appre- 
ciated her better, you’d understand her 
better.” 

The other looked at him suspiciously. 
“Have you two been putting your heads 
together in my absence ?” 

“What ’s the good of putting our 
heads together when we can’t put 
our lives together?” Langton askeil 
bitterly. 

‘Seeing that the question’s about my 
wife, it sounds rather cool. However, 
I’ve my journal to write up. You'll be 
all right again, Langton, when the others 
come back. The North Pole’s got into 
your head.” 

‘*And its snow into your heart,” said 
the other, in a low fierce whisper. ‘‘ Some- 
times I wonder how she ever came to 
marry you. She was a penniless orphan, 
or she wouldn’t have done it.” 

Blaine stopped shredding his tobacco. 
*‘ You ’re madder than ever to-day. Hush! 
Mary ’s going to sleep.” 

Mrs. Blaine’s voice died away as.if over- 
powered by sleep— 

But me and my true love*we’ll never meet 

again 

By the bonnie 

Lo—mond ! 


bon—nie banks—of—Loch— 


‘That sounds as if ‘she were happy, 
doesn’t it ?” demanded Langton. 

‘* Happy! What do you mean ?” Blaine 
started to his feet. 

*“Come outside, you brute, and I’ll tell 
you,” said Langton, with concentrated 
fury. ‘It’s the first time she’s slept for 
weeks.” : 

Blaine crawled outside the hut, mag- 
nanimously going first, although perfectly 
aware that Langton had him at a dis- 
advantage inthe rear. It was as if some- 
one had sprung a mine beneath his feet. 
He ground his teeth; the savage in him 
awoke. Langton wanted.to steal his wife 
from him. The veneer of civilisation 
dropped away beneath the pitiless Arctic 
light. He was a savage ; this man behind 
was also a savage, lusting for his blood; 
and there was no way out. Even the 
woman did not determine the question. 
If one killed the other, he would be 
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accused of murder or else shut up in an 
asylum. And yet he knew that Langton 
was resolved to determine the matter in 
the course of the next few minutes. 

He made one more attempt to reason 
with Langton as they faced each other 
outside the hut, but the latter would not 
heed. ‘* Your life or mine,” he growled, 


chance of being hanged for murder, so 
that won’t do you much good.” 

“ Joc” 

““Stop, I have it!” Blaine reflected 
amoment. ‘You’re as mad asa hatter, 
you know, Langton. ‘There’s still time 
to cry off if you like. We’ll forget all this 
nonsense, and put you under the doctor’s 








** Head,” cried Langton, as the coin fell. 


almost inarticulately. - ‘‘ Now then, how 
shall it be? Are you afraid ?” 

Blaine swung round curtly. ‘“‘ Don’t be 
a fool. You’re mad.” 

Langton drew out a revolver. ‘“ You’ve 
néglected her, made her come with you 
on this expedition—think of all she’s had 
to put up with. If you kill me, there’s no 
help for her; if I kill you, I'll take her 
back to England.” 

“Thanks,” said the other curtly. “When 
she wants to go back, I’ll take her myself. 
If you kill me you'll stand a very fair 


care when he comes back. You’ll soon 
pick up again.” 

Langton smote him in the face. 

Blaine looked at him regretfully as he 
wiped away the blood. ‘* That settles it. 
One of us must die.” 

“Of course. That’s what I’ve been 
trying to make you understand for some 
time past.” 

“Oh, I understand well enough—too 
well for both of us. Now, look here; 
I’ve a plan which will be equally effectual 
and save us from slaughtering each other. 


EN RAE LI CE LOOT 


OO RE ETE ES REN OE en 


} 
‘ 


ay ee re We ree rt 
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It won't do for Mary to be left without 
a friend in the world. We'll toss for it.” 

“Toss! You 

“Keep cool. Yes, toss for it. Best 
out of three. Loser to go away quietly— 
anywhere—it won't matter—and_ blow his 
brains out. Then the survivor can’t be 
arraigned for murder.” 

‘That will do.” Langton 
towards the hut, and turned 
Blaine crept in to fetch a coin. 

Blaine soon returned with a penny. 
“It isn’t too late if you like to forget 
your craziness,” he said almost kindly. 
“I’ve a conviction I’m going to win, 
you know.” 

Langton motioned to him to toss. 

“Best out of three.” Blaine sent the 
coin spinning in the air. 

“Head,” cried Langton, as it fell 
between them on the hard snow. 

‘“‘ Head it is,” said Blaine, picking it up 
with unruffled “Your turn 
now. Tail.” 

**One each,” said Langton. 

Blaine picked up the copper coin from 
the snow. ‘‘ Want to go on?” 

Langton nodded. 

‘Very well then. Your call.” 

The coin left his fingers and spun high 
in the air. 

‘* Head,” cried Langton. 

They both walked slowly towards it. 
The penny had stuck in a crack sideways. 

“Your turn,” said Blaine, picking up 
the penny and handing it to Langton. 
“You spin, and I'll call.” 

Langton spun the coin again. 


glanced 
away as 


composure. 
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“ Tail,” cried Blaine. 

*You’ve won,” said Langton, turning 
coolly away. ‘Just lend me a hand to 
harness my dogs. Then I ~ aoe 
stopped as if turned to. stone, for 
Mrs. Blaine crawled out of the hut. 

‘“‘Baby’s asleep,” she began. ‘“ Why, 
what are you doing with that coin?” 

Langton harnessed his dogs with feverish 
activity. “Is that you, Mrs. Blaine ? Oh, 
nothing. I’m going on a journey.” 

** At once ?” 

**At once. There’s a big solution at 
the end of it. Here, Blaine! Jam that 
black brute’s nose in the snow and get the 
harness on him before he bites. That’s 
it. Now I’m all right. 
Blaine.” 
in the most 
Blaine!” 

Langton cracked his whip, and the dogs, 
tired of doing nothing, went off at a mad 
gallop. Before he disappeared in the 
shining world of snow, he turned and 
waved his hand. The whip cracked again, 
the sleigh grew smaller in the distance, 
became a black speck, and disappeared ! 

“When is he coming back ?” abruptly 
asked Mrs. Blaine. 

“Never,” said Blaine, going down on his 
knees preparatory to re-entering the hut. 

Mrs. Blaine produced a revolver from 
the folds of her dress. ‘I heard all.” 

* And if I had lost ?” 

**T should have shot him.” 

“For my sake ?” 

“* For the child’s sake !” 

They went in. 


Good-bye, Mrs. 
He took her hand for a moment 
“So long, 


casual way. 
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HERE are those who consider that 

the blind man is of necessity an 
inferior being—narrow, useless to society, 
inevitably a beggar if poor and an idler 
if rich; in either case condemned to a 
pathetic ignorance. 
fallacy. 





This, however, is a 
On the contrary, owing to his 
increased aptitude for music, imparted by 
an abnormally 
acute sense of 
hearing, and to 
his highly 
developed sense 
of touch, he 
experiences 
pleasures unsus- 
pected by us 


> 


and sensations 
the secret of 
which even 


“* clairvoyants ” 
cannot discover. 

Nowadays, 
thousands of 
blind people are 
taught a trade 
or_ profession 
and earn their 
own living, and 
this is due, in 
the first place, to Valentin Haiiy, the pioneer 
of their education; secondly, to Louis 
Braille, the inventor of special writing in 
relief ; and in recent years to the Valentin 
Haiiy Society. The object of this asso- 


ciation is to rescue the sightless from 
indigence, and that it may succeed in 
its good work it is only necessary for 
those who have eyes to think sometimes 
of those who have not. 

When Gounod was once asked which 
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faculty — vision or hearmg—he could 
better bear to lose, he replied: ‘“ By 
reading, the deaf man can live in constant 
sympathy with human thought; but the 
blind man is dependent on everybody, 
everything; he is the beggar par excellence, 
the supreme prisoner.” Even to this great 
musician, experiencing as he did so many 
delights through 
the ear, deafness 
did not seem 
such a calamity 
as blindness. 
Curiously 
enough, how- 
ever, it is the 
deaf who are 
sad; those who 
cannot see are 
not only cheer- 
ful, but  inter- 
ested in every- 
thing, loquaci- 
ous, and fond 
of travelling. 
They are often 
heard to say: “‘I 
have seen 
and-so”—“ This 
person looks 
old”—* What a beautiful house!” —** What 
lovely flowers!”” What can these expressions 
mean? How are they able to perceive so 
much—in fact, whats do the blind see ? 
Famous blind people have furnished 
many instances which give the lie to the 
theory that these “‘immured ones” (as 
Monsieur Lucien Descaves termed them) 
are in any way inferior. Without touching 
upon Homer or Milton, who, it is well 
known, were in the habit of dictating their 


So- 
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work to their children, there was Nicholas 
Saunderson, the Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, who, strangely enough, 
lectured on optical laws and explained the 
theory of vision. 

Not so very long ago Mr. Fawcett was 
chosen as Postmaster-General. At five-and- 
twenty he was about to embark on a political 


GYMNASTICS IN 


the misfortune -occurred 
which deprived him of his sight. In the 
course of his electoral address at Brighton 
in 1864, Mr. Fawcett described the accident, 


career, when 


which had happened five years previously : 


“When I was shooting partridges, two 
shots were fired inadvertently by my com- 
panion, and both my eyes suffered. How 
well I remember that moment! It was a 
splendid autumn afternoon, and | 
revelling in the contemplation of a smiling 
English valley. 


was 


In one second I realised 
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that all this beauty had vanished into a 
darkness which no human skill could 
illumine. It was a terrible blow, but in 
ten minutes I had recovered my self- 
control, and made up my mind to meet 
the calamity with courage. I decided not 
to abandon my former aspirations or the 
career that I had mapped out for myself, 
and I have adhered to that 
resolution.” 
In his leisure time, Mr. 
Fawcett rode, skated, and 
even indulged in salmon- 
fishing, and fortunately no 
harm came to him through 
imprudent pastimes. 
As Postmaster - General, in 
spite of his deprivation, he 
seemed to have his ‘‘ eye on 
everything,” and he is uni- 
versally remembered as par- 
His 
death took place at Cam- 
bridge in 1884. 

Mr. "Campbell, who 
ascended Mont Blanc, is an 
even more striking example 
of what can be accomplished 
without eyes. Mr. Campbell, 
who is at the present time 
head of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, was 
born in 1834 in Tennessee. 
His father was a farmer. 
When only three and a half, 
the little boy lost his sight 
through a thorn entering the 
He educated at 
Nashville, taught music, and 
subsequently became a pro- 
From that time he 
devoted himself to the blind children 
of his country, but later he came 
to London to found his college. When 
the intel- 
lectual and physical capabilities of these 
unfortunate human beings, he found the 
English so sceptical on the point that 
he at once decided to give them a striking 
proof of the truth of 
Accompanied — by sons and 
guides, he achieved a feat, difficult enough 


these 


ticularly ‘‘ far-seeing.” 


eye. Was 


fessor. 
on 


he began to speak of 


his assertions. 


his several 


for those possessing perfect vision, but 
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considered impossible for any blind man. 
He succeeded in scaling Mont Blanc. 
His action won the hearty applause of 
the English Press, and he had no further 
difficulty in founding his institution. 

Mr. Campbell, however, is by no means 
an exception. In his college, the physical 
training is under the supervision of his 
son, Mr. Guy Campbell, a keen sports- 
man, and 
here the 
pupils may 
be seen 
performing 
all kinds of 
gymnastic 
feats —skat- 
ing, swim- 
ming, and 
rowing. 
Nor is 
eye ling 
omitted. 
On a special 
machine, for twelve, delightful 
journeys of hundreds of miles are under- 
taken. In the year 1888 three pro- 
fessors from the Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles, in Paris, emulating Mr. 
Campbell’s example, ascended Champ- 
rousse, accompanied by three guides. 

It is thus apparent that those who walk 
in darkness are not really debarred from 


made 


SOME OF THE PUPILS OF 


AN OBJECT LESSON AT THE 
DES JEUNES AVEUGLES, PARIS. Lion 
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becoming qualified members of the Alpine 
Club; but it seems almost incredible that 
they should succeed in sculpture. One of 
the most 
talented 
animal- 
sculptors, 
however, a 
French- 
man called 
Vidal, was 
quite blind, 
yet this did 
not prevent 
him from 
modelling 
many little 
master- 
pieces: 
~ Pe. 6 
Wounded 
Stag,” ““‘The 


’ 
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“The Bull,” 
Vidal surrounded himself with 
animals. He watched, touched, caressed 
them, examined them in various attitudes, 
then seizing his clay, at once set to 
work. When studying the legs of a 
horse, for instance, he would talk to it 
and patting the 
animal to keep it quiet. “ My friend,” 
he would stand still, 


etc. 


incessantly, soothing 


say, “ please or 


COLLEGE, 
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your portrait will be a failure.” Whena 
wild animal .was in question, this studying 
from nature was rendered more difficult. 
Vidal endeavoured to content himself with 
skeletons and stuffed specimens, but once, 
when bent on modelling a lion, and con- 
vinced he would not succeed without 
having recourse the living 

‘king of beasts,” he entered ‘the 

cage without the least hesitation, 


to 
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that his eyes were in his fingers. ‘ Sight,” 
it has been said, ‘“‘is a touching from 
afar,” and thus, in the same way, touch 
is a “seeing near.” Not through 
sight alone do we know the things that 
surround us. If you plunge a stick into 
the-water it will appear to be broken, while 


Vipav’s MAszerpiece: “ THe Roarinc Lion.” 


VIDAL, THE BLIND SCULPTOR, IN THE LION’S CAGE. 


accompanied by the lion-tamer. The 
animal allowed itself to be caressed for 
some time, and Vidal was thus enabled 
to study its anatomy. Asa result, he pro- 
duced that most wonderful example of 
his art, “‘ The Roaring Lion.” While the 
sculptor was actually modelling in his 
studio, it was difficult to believe him blind, 
but when he wished to consider the general 
effect he drew back with his two hands 
stretched out, and it was then one realised 


by passing your hand along the stick you 


will feel it is straight. ‘* When the water 
bends a stick my reason straightens it,” 
runs the fable; but it is not the reason, 
it:is the /ouch. 

In our cognisance of objects this sense 
plays an important part. Without having 
touched a thing, we do not actually know 
it, a fact conclusively proved whenever, by 
a miracle of science, sight is suddenly 
recovered, and the patient finds a difficulty 
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in 
Nicolas 


utilising his 
Jean, a 
about twenty-five years 
of age, on being 
denly cured, said that 
he could not recognise 
his friends until he heard 
their voices. 


eyes. 
man 


sud- 


Before his 
had _ been 
able to find his way in 
every quarter of the town 
without any difficulty, but 
afterwards he frequently 
lost himself and had to 
ask theroad. The familiar 
utensils 
had 
life unrecognised 
by He 
shape, a colour, but did 

not know that they represented such and 
such a -thing. 
and 
name 
felt it. 


recovery he 


of -which he 


made all his 


were 


use 


him. saw a 


He was shown a spoon, 
unable to give it a correct 
until had shut his eyes and 

The condition of such a man is 


was 
he 


THE PARABLE 


THE BULL. 

By Vidal. 
analogous to that of the babes who open 
their eyes for the first time on the manifold 
objects around them. Later on sight will 


help them: to recognise things, but they 
know them at first only by touch. Nicholas 


OF THE BLIND. 


By Breughel the Elder. 
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Saunderson, referred to previously in this 
article, was able to distinguish false medals 
from genuine ones merely by feeling them. 

As Victor Hugo once wrote, ‘*‘ When 
the eye of the body is extinguished the 
eye of the spirit is lit”; but, like all 
metaphors, this needs a certain amount of 
modification. It is true enough, however: 


THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


From the Picture by Deschamps. 


when the eyes are extinguished the other 


senses become keener — hearing more 
acute, smell more subtle, touch more dis- 
criminating. ‘Thys there is no difficulty in 
understanding that there is still pleasure 
in life without eyes. 

The sense of touch is not localised in 
the hand, as Monsieur Maurice de la 
Sizeranne pointed out in his book. Even 
through the shoe the foot discerns the 
kind of ground that lies beneath it. You 
may stop the ears of a blind man, but he 
will know whether he is walking on flat 
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paving-stones or cobble-stones, or on 
macadam or asphalte. Consider also the 
differences in various odours—the smell 
of fresh meat, tobacco, leather, or the 
perfume of flowers. Itis not difficult for him 
to know whether he is passing a-butcher’s, 
a tobacconist’s, a leather-merchant’s, or a 
florist’s. By these means he can find his way 
about big towns with ease. His 
hearing plays an even more 
important part. He can dis- 
tinguish in a the 
convent-bell from the church- 
bell, the carpenter's shop 
from the stonemason’s yard. 


second 


These signs and sounds are 
pre-eminently of the town, 
but the landmarks in the 
country are as helpful. Here 
a little sandy pathway, there 
a fairy-glade carpeted with 
grass, pine- 
beautiful 
forest, a meadow, a clump 
of perhaps the 
murmuring of a river. The 
oak and the have 
different voices the 
breeze through 
them: they not even 
rustle in the same way in 
May as in October. The birds 
that one listens to under the 
shade of an old elm are not 
the same as those piping on 
the banks of the stream flow- 

ing through the meadow. 
Perception may really be 
said to cease when the sister- 
senses are weakened in any 
way. In a steamer train, the 
smell of the smoke and the noise of the 
engine act as a kind of blanket between 
the mind and the outside world. An 
instance of the effect of pain in this 
connection is furnished by the case of 
Mr. Hendrickson, a well-known American 
merchant, who being stung by 
a bee was quite dazed. “I was really 
blind,” he said, ‘‘ unable to perceive or 
distinguish anything.” It is from such 
evidence that we learn the true sig- 
nification of the word ‘ obscurity” to a 


moss, or 


needles, or else a 


gorse, or 
willow 
when 


blows 
do 


or a 


on 
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blind man. Obscurity to him does not 
mean darkness ; it means noise or pain. 
The poetess, Madame Galeron de 
Calonne, has written some charming 
verses on the joys remaining to those 
who share her misfortune. 
in the original— 
QU IMPORTE! 
A Mon Mari. 
Je ne te vois plus, soleil qui flamboies, 
Pourtant des jours gris je sens la paleur, 
J’en ai la tristesse : il me faut tes joies. 
Je ne te vois plus, soleil qui flamboies, 


“9 


Mais j’ai ta chaleur. 


I give them 


Je ne la vois pas, la splendeur des roses, 
Mais le ciel a fait la part de chacun. 
Qu’importe l’éclat ? J'ai l’4me des choses. 
Je ne la vois pas, la splendeur des roses, 
Mais j'ai leur parfum. 
Je ne le vois pas, ton regard qui m’aime, 
Lorsque je le sens sur moi se poser. 
Qu’importe! Un regret serait un blasphéme! 
Je ne le vois pas, ton regard qui m’aime, 


Mais j’ai ton baiser. . . 


After reading this little poem, we are 
more able to realise why those who are 
without the light of the eyes are so much 
happier than the deaf. To put it briefly, 
when we speak to the blind man, we speak 
to the intellect awake in him; at that 
moment he sees. When we speak to the 
deaf, on the other hand, we only remind 
him of his infirmity. 

In 1784 Valentin Haiiy, the brother of 
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the Abbé Haiiy, first thought of making 
raised letters, and the idea occurred to 
him on perceiving the wonderful sense ot 
touch possessed by an iptelligent man 
who had been brought to beggary through 
his infirmity. In 1829 a blind Frenchmar., 
Louis Braille, invented a standard alphabet 
formed of raised dots, which bears his 
name, and which has been universally 
adopted. With six dots, placed in various 
positions, all the letters of the alphabet 
and all the musical signs can be repre- 
sented— 
A. B: Cee E 

The poems of Victor Hugo and the 
whole of Wagner’s “ Parsifal” are written 
in this manner. By simply passing the 
hands over these raised letters, the sight- 
less are placed in communication with the 
great works of humanity, both in music 
and literature. The Braille Library, founded 
by M. Maurice de la Sizeranne, contains, 
at the present time, not less than four 
thousand volumes. 

On one _ occasion 
happened to be 
visiting a fair. 
He was enraged 
to see ten blind 
men muffled up 


Valentin Haiiy 






A BLIND MAN LEARNING TO TUNE A PIANO. 
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in cloaks, their hats decorated with 
donkey’s ears and cardboard spectacles 
on their noses. Seated in front of music- 
stands, they were singing and pretending 
to play the violin. He determined to turn 
this degrading burlesque into a worthy 
reality, and he was successful. Many a 
first-class musician has been trained by 
the institution he founded, which to-day 
has its home on the Boulevard des 
Invalides. Here every kind of instrument 
can be learnt, and harmony, counterpoint, 
and orches- 
tration 
studied. 
Many of the 
pupils have 
gained the 
first prize at 
the Conserv- 
atoire, and 
some are 
organists in 
the principal 
churches of 
Paris. 

As soon as 
he is trained, 
the blind 
man can 
make his liv- 
ing éither as 
a musician, 
organist, 
professor of 
music, or 
piano - tuner, 
or, if he be a workman, as a_ brush 
or basket maker or a chair-mender. We 
no longer meet those troops of the afflicted 
journeying along the 
Breughel the elder depicts in his 
“Parabola dei Ciechi,” or such as are 
still to be found ik the Soudan and China. 

The trades available are now fairly 
numerous, and some of them are very inter- 
esting and curious. In Cairo, the sightless 
are employed to recite passages from the 


roads such as 


Koran by the catafalques of great personages. 

In their leisure moments they amuse 
themselves in much the same way as we 
do. They play cards with raised pips; 
and chess, for which they use “ travelling 
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chess-boards,” so that they can pass their 
hands over the pieces without upsetting 
them. They have been known even to 
play billiards, and they are very fond of 
acting. 

It must not be overlooked that, having 
taught them a trade, it is, of course, 
necessary to find an outlet for the objects 
they manufacture, and it was with this idea 
that the Valentin Haiy Society in Paris 
was founded. The president is M., 
Francois Coppée, and the general secre- 
tary, M. 
Maurice de 
la Sizeranne, 
who; being 
similarly 
afflicted, is 
better able 
than anyone 
to realise the 
needs of his 
fellow — suf- 
ferers. ‘The 
Society has 
a museum, 
which is ot 
great inter- 
est, as it con- 
tains exam- 
ples of all 
inventions 
designed for 
instruction, 
and speci- 
mens of the 
numerous 
objects manufactured. There also is to be 
found the Braille Library. The Society 
endeavours to find schools for the children, 
work for the adults, and shelter for the aged 
In 1898 alone it came to the assistance of 
371 aged people, 140 workers, and obtained 
no less than 539 passes on the railways for 
piano-tuners travelling from place to place. 

It is indeed wonderful that these poor 
sightless beings, handicapped as they are 
in the race, should, by their marvellous 
will-power and perseverance, succeed in 
surmounting the obstacles in their path, 
and it reminds us that mankind possesses 
latent possibilities that only an extra- 
ordinary need can develop. 
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By WILLIAM JAMES. 








IMMY MEER, aged twelve, office- 
boy, carrier of business letters 
marked ‘ immediate,” and recent 

recipient of orders to “‘look smart back 
with the answers,” stood motionless and 
absorbed in a narrow street of tall ware- 
houses where the sun seldom shone ; 
where from ten to five a constant pro- 
cession of merchants, clerks, and office- 
boys, with an occasional solicitor or fish- 
woman, forced a slender passage between 
a seemingly passageless array of boxes, 
barrels, lorries, horses, carters, and loafers. 
All around was noise and hurry—men 
shouting, chains clanking, horses stamp- 
ing, wheels grinding—but Jimmy heard 
not: at any moment there might have 
passed, observant, one of the many persons 
in authority over him, from the youngest 
junior clerk to the senior partner, with the 
‘“sack” as consequence; but he heeded 
not. Was he not reading the boy’s 
Shakspere—*‘ Black Bess” ? 

But despite Jimmy’s indifference, it was 
a relevant question — How could the 
letters be delivered if the box of oranges 
which hung fifty feet above him left its 
chain and fell on his head? The carter 
and the warehouseman were putting this 
question to Jimmy in unambiguous phrase, 
and one was descending with formidable 
fist, when a kindlier hand darted suddenly 
out and drew the boy back into safety. Dazed 
and disillusioned, Jimmy turned and saw a 
tall, thin, erect man of about middle-age 
staring hard at him through small, weak, 
dull-grey eyes that seemed hard-set to 
sustain the pressure of a stare. He wore 
an old, faded grey overcoat; and Jimmy 


noticed that his face had a drawn-up look, 
and thought that the little straight wrinkles 
that forked out from each eye were like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

‘‘Whisht, now,” said the man, bending 
toward Jimmy and speaking in a whisper. 
“Ye might have been kilt. An’ what’s 
that you ’re readin’ ?” 

‘*** Black Bess.’” 

““Let me see.” He spoke eagerly and 
stretched out his hand. ‘Then, as Jimmy 
presented the paper, his lips suddenly 
tightened, he drew himself up and waved 
it away. ‘* Sure, boy, I don’t want it. 
What would I be doin’ wid the like o’ 
that. What, indeed ?” 

He was silent a minute, during which 
Jimmy folded the paper into his pocket 
and regarded him with contracted brow 
and parted lips; then he stooped again 
and spoke into the boy’s ear. 

**Maybe you don’t know me—who | 
am?” 

Jimmy shook his head horizontally. 

““Maybe you’ve heard tell of Brian 
Boru?” 

Jimmy shook his head perpendicularly. 

**Yis; the’ told ye at school, didn’t 
the’? Brian Boru, the Irish King! Well, 
I’m—I ’m—come closer, sonny, closer. 
Can I thrust-ye? Ye must tell nobody— 
not a one atall. Can I?” 

“Yes.” Jimmy felt the other’s breath 
quivering in his ear. He himself was 
trembling with excitement. There started 
up before him a vision of Gilderoy, proud, 
beautiful, flashing his claymore amid a 
crowd of bearded and baffled English 
officers. He went hot and cold; un- 
nameable things were in the air; 
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merchants, clerks, horses, and warehouses 
all crept away into dimmest shadow. 

“I’m Phelim Boru, own blood to Brian, 
the great, ould, ancient Irish King. An’ 
tell me now, what for would I be readin’ 
about Turpin an’ them highwaymen of a 
huntherd years ago when I’m one meself. 
an’ a captain an’ all? It’s meself’ll be 
havin’ me life writ down when I’m 
dead.” 

Jimmy’s mouth dropped open: he 
stared at his companion with round, 
glistening eyes and an amazed smile. 
His brain seemed whirling in the middle 
of a joy that was too big for it. No doubt 
came near him. . . . Disguised. Same as 
Dick Turpin. 

“A king of the highway,” he said, 
lingering on the words and still smiling. 
Phelim smiled too, and a strain of anxiety 
that had shown in his face disappeared as 
he became assured of the boy’s confidence. 

A clock struck twelve. 

* You must be going now, sonny,” said 
Phelim; ‘‘the’’ll be wontherin’ where 
yare. Whisht now, meet me at the cross- 
roads three miles beyond at eight o’clock 
to-night. I’ll draw it down on paper for 
ye, an’ ye’ll find it aisy.” 

He made a sketch on a piece of paper, 
and gave it to Jimmy, who looked at it 
with eyes blinded by ecstatic bewilder- 
ment. As Phekim said good-bye, Jitnmy 
caught at his coat. 

** Shall I call you Captain ? ” 

Phelim’s dull eyes brightened. He took 
Jimmy’s hand in his, and both hands 
trembled. ‘* Yis—Captain,” he said, and 
walked away. 

At the first corner he looked back. 
Jimmy was staniing motionless, staring 
after him. Phelim turned into another 
street, and half-way along looked vack 
again, but there was no sign of Jimmy 
following. He slipped into a doorway, 
ascended to the third floor, and entered a 
dingy little office. He took his hat off, 
sat on an office stool, and was still panting 
from the exertion of the stairs when a bell 
rang. Clambering off the stool, he peered 
into a scrap of looking-glass on the wall, 
smoothed his hair with his hands, and 
hurried with loud tread to a door marked 


** Private.” <A littie man with a bald head, 
neatly trimmed dark beard flecked with 
grey, fleshy, overhanging eyelids, and 
hard, steady eyes looked up as Phelim 
entered. 

‘* Late again, Murphy. Twenty - six 
minutes going ten minutes’ journey. ‘Talk 
to boys in your own hours, d’ you 
hear? Next time—you go. Copy those 
letters.” 

Phelim went back to his own room and 
began copying the letters. Five minutes 
later his employer passed out, saying he 
would be back in an hour. Phelim imme- 
diately dropped letters, book, and wet 
brush in a heap on the press, and stared 
up at a narrow strip of sky that hung like 
a woman’s smile above the grimy ugliness 
of the opposite building. Visions came 
to him now, as often before. That glimpse 
of blue was as the verge of a sea on which 
he fared forth with confidence as one 
born to high deeds. He swept through 
a whirl of strange happenings, amid 
strange scenes, with no surprise, but a 
vivid sense of intimacy never felt toward 
ordinary things. He was in turn a pirate 
captain, leaping, cutlass in teeth, from his 
beautiful schooner to the enemy’s deck, at 
the head of a hundred bare - breasted, 
cheering sailors; a balloon voyager, 
ascending with calm eyes into endless 
space; a diver, treading the sea- floor 
amid gazing monsters, overturned ships, 
and mountains of treasure. 

Underlying the lofty abstractedness 
induced by these dream - realities there 
was now for the first time a quick 
throbbing, a new elation which forced 
itself, by sheer accumulation, up into 
his consciousness, in the shape of Jimmy 
Meer. His visions wavered: he smiled: 
his thoughts ran on to meet the night. 

* * * te 

Later in the day Jimmy was tearing 
down a flight of stairs three at a time 
when he was accosted by another office- 
boy who was tearing up at the same rate. 

‘**Hullo, Rumney!” 

*“ Hullo, Hartz!” 

(Office - boys hereabout, with a solely 
business acquaintanceship, were known 
to each other by their employers’ names.) 
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They measured each other critically, 
with reticent smiles, from head to toe and 
from toe to head again. Then Jimmy 
uncurled a concealed hand from his coat- 
sleeve, and applied a cigarette to his lips, 
ejecting the smoke from his nose. His 
companion watched the smoke winding 
upward, gradually withdrawing his con- 
tribution to the fund of geniality till the 
smile had quite vanished from his lips 
and his features attained a _ neutral 
expression. Then, in an aggressive tone, 
as one who seeks to overlay a doubtful 
claim by « desperate assumption of cer- 
tainty, he said— 

‘“* Give’s a cigy, Rumney.” 

** Last one.” 

“‘Geraway. I’d go wack with you if I 
ad some. Give’s one.” 

Jimmy gave a final prolonged puff, 
returned the cigarette to his coat-sleeve, 
and was continuing his downward journey 
with a ‘So long,” when the other boy 
called out— 

“’Ow’s Broad Arrer Jack an’ Captain 
Kidd? ’Ow many do they kill shi 
week? Saw you and old Murphy. 
*Avin’ y on about bein’ a ’ighwayman, 
wasn’e? Iknow. Tried to ‘ave me on, 
but I told ’im to go ’ome to ’is mother. 
’E’s on’y in a office. Think I don’t know. 
You are a mug, Rumney.” 

“You don’t know what ’e said to me. 
Think ’e’d tell you. You don’t know ’is 
name. “Is name isn’t Murphy. You call 
me a mug again, Hartz. Go on.” 

Jimmy dropped the cigarette into his 
pocket, rubbed the palms of his hands 
ostentatiously together, and scowled close 
into the other’s face. 

** Betycr ’is name’s Murphy.” 

*“Go on; you call me a mug again, 
that’s all!” pursued Jimmy, with an 
inward leap of exultation as he detected 
retreat in the other’s evasion. 

Hartz’s boy receded quietly till he was 
sevcn steps above Jimmy, then he said, 
“‘Ga-a-a-a, Rumney!” Jimmy started 
forward, feigning pursuit, and was 
delighted to see the other scamper igno- 
miniously to the top of the stairs. He 
turned and went on his way, puffing 
complacently. 


Il. 

Jimmy was at the appointed place before 
eight o’clock. He leaned against a gate, 
but his feet began to shuffle about and his. 
hands to plunge in and out of his pockets. 
in an independent manner quite beyond 
his control; he climbed on a wall, but 
the wriggling motions caused by a large 
excitement working in a small space 
nearly projected him into a ditch; finally, 
he darted out into the centre of the four 
roads, drew forth Phelim’s sketch and 
examined it intently, huddling it away 
with a deep sense of mystery as someone 
passed. 

Phelim came into view as a church- 
clock was striking eight. 

“Til have to be passing along here 
again to-night to meet the band,” said 
he, shaking hands with Jimmy; “ but I'll 
take ye to me house in the town, where 
I’m stayin’ to thransact some business.” 

They turned back cityward, along the 
road they had come. 

‘*VYe see,” continued Phelim, ‘we 
took a diamond from a lady on the road 
a while ago, an’ I’ve heard since that it’s. 
the quare ould family heirloom, an’ the 
lady’s flutherin’ her heart out for it, so 
I’m writin’ anonymous to her to meet 
me wid me mask on, an’ I[’ll return it. 
Never a diamond will a Boru keep from 
any lady in disthress !” 

“Dick Turpin did that,” cried Jimmy 
excitedly. ‘“’E gave a lady back ’er 
jewels. I read it.” 

“Did he now ?” said Phelim. He was 
silent for a minute; then: ‘‘ Sure, an’ tvo. 
men might be in the same thrade and do 
the same thing once in a while, mightn’t 
the’—an’ no surprise at all? But I don’t 
read about them things. It’s enough to. 
be doin’ them—aye, enough to be doin” 
them.” 

The house was one of a hundred cheap, 
flat-fronted tenements in a newly built 
street on the ovtskirts of the town, about 
an hour’s walk from the city offices. 
Phelim opened the door with a latch-key 
and they entered. There was a fire in the 
grate. As Phelim lit the lamp Jimmy’s 
gaze fell on a paper which lay on the 
table. 
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** Boy’s Standard!” he shouted, turning 


the leaves with hurrying, trembling 
fingers. ‘‘ Look!. look! Gilderoy and 


Dickon the Page, and—and—o—o—oh ! 
isn’t it—isn’t it fine ?” 

The lamp- globe jigged a little in 
Phelim’s hands; he had a difficulty in 
screwing it into its place. 

“What were ye sayin’, sonny?” 


He 
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He knew Jimmy’s eyes were upon him, and 
his heart beat quickly. . The future 
rose up menacingly before him—the long, 
silent evenings, when the sense of his 
loneliness and insignificance would break 
in and shatter his visions of far lands and 
splendid deeds, and he could only see the 
mean walls of his room and think of the 
number of times he had said “ Sir” to that 


‘* Would vou like to come an’ live here, sonny?” 


spoke in a high, drawling, unconcerned 
voice, and began unbuttoning his grey 
overcoat. Then, as Jimmy held up the 
paper: “Oh, that! It came round the 
grocery—or was it the bread? I dunno, 
sure. I was goin’ to get itto help me make 
the fire in the mornin’, but ye can have it, 
if ye like.” 

They sat down on opposite chairs, and 
there was a noticeable silence. Phelim 
stared into the fire, his forehead depressed 
into wrinkles. as one in mental pursuit. 


If he 
could keep those worshipping eyes near 
him always the visions would never fade. 

““Would you like to come an’ live here, 
sonny ?” He took up the poker and raked 
carelessly at the fire; but everything 
within him stopped to listen. 

“Come to—to live—wi’—with you!” 
gasped Jimmy, in a hollow, almost sound- 
less voice, slipping to the edge of the 
chair and almost head foremost from it 
in his excitement. 


little man with the hard’ eyes. 
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Phelim nodded. 

“Sh’ think so. I wanted to come. | 
have no father and mother, and I on’y live 
with my aunt, and I don’t like ’er, and my 
name is James Meer. Shall I begin to- 
night, Captain °” 

in. 

Phelim rose, stole noiselessly across the 
kitchen, and tried the fastenings of the 
two doors; then lowered the blind, moved 
the lamp to the end of the mantelpiece, 
and sat down opposite Jimmy with his face 
in shadow. Jimmy’s breath fluttered in 
his throat: he was oppressed and exalted 
by a sense of mystery and coming reve- 
lation. Phelim leaned forward till his face 
almost touched his companion’s, glanced 
furtively toward the door, then in a heavy, 
long-drawn whisper said— 

“IT can’t tell who might be listening for 
me. Mighty quare times—mighty quare.” 
He reached up and lowered the lamp- 
flame, and after another dark stare around 
the room, went on— 

“Ye must sleep in the house by your- 
self. I have to go away every night at 
twelve to meet the band.” 

*“Where do you meet them, Captain ?” 
whispered Jimmy. 

‘“*T’ll tell ye again ; I must go now.” 

He put on his hat and overcoat, crept to 
the door that opened on the street, and 
stood listening. Then he drew the bolt 
softly, and disappeared from Jimmy’s 
gaze.... 

Jimmy remained staring at the closed 
door ; then he ran to the window and 
peered through a corner of the blind just 
as Phelim’s outer shoulder flitted beyond 
his sight. 

He returned to his chair and sat still 
and silent. He was throbbing within ; the 
house seemed suddenly vast and strange ; 
faces were watching him from the almanacs 
on the walls, and he could not look up at 
them. He thought one of the doors moved, 
and sat trembling, awaiting, almost feeling, 
a clutching hand at his neck. ‘There was 
a scraping, a rustling, like—like feet. . .. 
Then he saw a beetle on the wall near 
him, and after watching a while, flicked it 
off and threw it in the fire. His little 
heart grew brave again : he thought of the 


flight of Hartz’s boy, and of his aunt and 
her screams at the sight of a beetle. He 
lit a cigarette and walked about thinking 
of Phelim, drawing pictures of him gallop- 
ing along the road with a faithful lieu- 
tenant, stopping carriages full of staring, 
pale faces with a loud “Stand and 
deliver!” and dancing in the moonlight 
with beautiful ladies. Perhaps Phelim 
would let him go with him some time—just 
once. He would ask him. Fancy going! 
Ou—u—u, by dad, wouldn’t it be proper 
fine! He took from his pocket a small 
pistol and fired off some caps, trying net 
to blink at the sound. ‘Then he put out 
the lamp and groped his way upstairs. 

At four o’clock the front door was 
opened, and a figure passed from the 
street into the indistinguishable darkness 
of the little parlour-kitchen. A match was 
struck, and Phelim looked round search- 
ingly till it was dark again. ** He’s gone,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Perhaps I might have 
come earlier; aye, I will next time—it’s 
cold—four hours is cold to be standin’ in 
the sthreet these nights.” He stifled a 
cough in his throat. ‘‘ Where can I be 
hidin’ an’ shleepin’ a thrifle? Some- 
where dark, where he won’t see me when 
he comes down an’ be askin’ me questions, 
for I can’t think of anything yet awhile— 
so I can’t.” He tried to light another 
match, but his fingers were lax. He 
slipped into a chair, and with a long 
droning sigh fell asleep. . . . Four hours 
later he started up with nerves alert at the 
sound of footsteps overhead. Snatching 
his hat from the floor, where it had fallen, 
he hurried into a dark hole under the 
stairs, drawing the crazy door after him 
with the tips of his fingers. There was a 
rush of “feet on the stairs, a burst into 
the kitchen, a medley of small noises 
punctuated by disjointed whistling, a loud 
bang, and then silence. Phelim emerged 
into the murky wintry dawn, reminded 
that it was time to start for the office. 


III. 
The meeting of these two resulted in that 
rare thing, a perfect companionship. All 
the heroes who had successively possessed 








Jimmy’s heart to the exclusion of every- 
thing else had now found a living 
embodiment. Phelim was Claude Duval, 
Handsome Harry, Broad Arrow Jack, 
Paul Jones, Gilderoy, Dick Turpin, and 
a hundred others. Jimmy went about in 
a continual ferment of delight at antici- 
pation of the coming night and remem- 
brance of the preceding one. He argued 


with other boys who, though readers, 
were sceptical of certain happenings, 
stopping short of personal revelation 
when they asked him, ‘‘How did he 


know?” by hurrying away with a mys- 
terious ‘“‘ Never you mind!” and a glow 
of joy at their pursuing eyes. 

Phelim, too, performing his office duties 
in the barest mechanical fashion, lived 
ahead in the evening hours when Jimmy’s 
wondering eyes would support him through 
long stories of highway adventure. Lonely 
since his youth, without the desire or the 
capacity to rise beyond a poorly paid 
servitude in small offices where he was 
both clerk and office-boy, he found his 
one interest in life in that sort of literature 
which most boys outgrow at fourteen. 
Interest had long since developed into 
self - identification with the imagined 
characters ; so that when his employer's 
voice other harsh city sound 
broke upon his visions suddenly, empha- 
sising afresh his loneliness and his little- 
ness, there sprang within him a craving 
for companionship—a companionship in 
which he shoutd move as sun to earth— 
as benignant, adored hero. And so, after 
being flouted by several boys with infantile 
faces but ancient minds, he met Jimmy 
Meer. 

Although the eminence of Phelim Boru, 
like all eminences, was beset by penalties, 
they were all, save one, unheeded by him 
as yet. It mattered not that the frost 
often lay on the ground when he, who 
had never fired a shot, set forth at mid- 
night in the character of captain of high- 
waymen ; that his cough increased each 
day and night; or that he frequently 
returned home from the office with nod- 
ding head and limbs that scarcely moved. 
The prospect and realisation of Jimmy’s 
unconcealed rapture, his reverential 


or some 
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“captain,” as they sat together in the 
evening, were reward enough and to spare 
for every ill. The single agitation had been 
thrust upon him with the suddenness of a 
thunder-peal one day, when the voice of 
Jimmy rose high and recitative from the 
outer side of the office partition: *‘ Letter 
from Rumney and Co. 
He cowered close to the desk and 
answered in a muffled voice that Mr. 
Redway was out, and heard the door 
bang as a condemned 
the word “reprieve.” 
haunted by the possibility of Jimmy’s 
appearance while Redway and he were 
together. How could he explain that harsh, 
contemptuous voice, that *‘ Murphy ”’—he, 


Answer, please.” 


criminal hears 
After this, he was 


a man of stored treasure and leisured days, 
a descendant of kings ? 

However, a month went by, and con- 
fidence still reigned between the boy ot 
twelve and the boy of fifty. Jimmy came 
in one and excited, 
holding in his hand an open printed sheet, 
still damp. 


evening beaming 


‘*Look, Captain, a new un—just come 
out — Boy's Champion! All 
mesmerist. Ou—u—u, look at his eyes 
He hurried about, preparing his tea, and 
presently sat down, panting. ‘Oh, it 
must be fine to ride out on the roads at 
night, and ’ave all the day for your own, 
and not ’ave no office to go to, and no 
letters to copy, and no bloomin’ junior 
clerks bossin’ a feller.” 


about a 


' 


*“* Aye, sonny, aye. Sure it isn’t scra:aw- 
gin’ wid pens would agree wid the rampin’ 
blood of the Borus,” replied Phelim loftily. 
He had reached home five minutes before 
Jimmy, and was still palpitating 
the run. 

** Captain, Captain, do let me come with 
you once—just once. You said I can join 
the band when I’m thirteen, didn’t you? 
But I want to see the treasure in the old 
mansion now, and your black Arabian 
horse, and the band, and—and—oh, Cap- 
tain, let me come! ” 

“An’ I will, sure; but not to-night. 
It’s to-night we’ll be stoppin’ and 
pluntherin’ the carriages comin’ home 
from Lady Stafford’s ould ball beyond 
there.” He coughed a little, and caught 


from 
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his hand to his chest; then, as Jimmy 
renewed his pleading, went on hurriedly: 
“ An’ it’s the grand horse is that one of 
mine—a fine horse. I remember once 
about ten years ago . 

“Yes, Captain, yes — yes!” gasped 
Jimmy, once more in wonderland. 

‘“« The police caught sight of me sthrollin’ 
along on the top of me horse in the morn- 
ing daylight a mile or two beyond the 
town. The’ gave a whoop of joy (there 
were about twenty of them, an’ the’ were 
out by way of blowin’ the dust off their 
ould nags), an’ set their heels afther me, 
for the’ knew me though me face was 
blacked I cocked me eye over me 
shoulther, an’ without stoppin’ emptied 
four pistols into them, four of them 
droppin’ like the leaves of autumn. The’ 
thought the’ had me as good as thried an’ 
sentenced by drivin’ me into the town; 
but, says I to mesilf, the’ ’ve counted with- 
out the blood of the Borus, an’ whistlin’ 
to me horse, went leppin’ into the town 
like a black whirlwind, the mounted 
policemen followin’ me wid sthrong curses 
an’ instructions to the population to stop 
me at once in the name of the law. 
Thinks I, it’s handier the’ ’d be at stoppin’ 
the words on a telegraph-wire. I- went 
flyin’ down one sthreet an’ up another, an’ 
once when there was no room at all I 
sprang me horse over a thramc—over 
three thramcars on to the top of a cab, an’ 
the driver looked up, an’, sez he, ‘ The 
Divil!’ People came out of their houses 
to look, then jumped back wid the eyes 
starin’ out of their faces, an’ shut the doors; 
an’ one man, wid long hair, gave a quare, 
wild laugh an’ pointed at the sky, an’ said 
it was the end of the world. Just as I was 
lavin’ the town I saw a little child down 
in front, an’ like to be knocked over by 
me horse in his hurry; so I swung down 
the flank, hung on by one foot, an’ caught 
the child up. A mile beyond the town I 
stopped, for the police had done followin’ 
me, an’ sent the child back wid a shil—a 
sovereign in its fist.” 

‘There was a tense silence as Phelim 
finished. Both were gazing at distan‘ 
corners of the kitchen. The fire stirred 
slightly, and their eyes turned toward it 
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simultaneously. Then they looked at each 
other wide-eyed, and on each face was 
visible a swift variety of delicate twitching 
motions—as it were, the projected materia 
shapes of unspoken words. Then Phelin. 
said— 

‘** Tell me now—what is it ye call him ?—~ 
aye, Turpin—did he ever take up a child 
like that ?” 

“No, Captain, no,” replied Jimmy 
fervently. ‘“’E went through a town 
with the runners after him, and he 
jumped over carts and coaches, and 
he P 

“Yis, yis; but he never picked up a 
child when his horse was goin’!” 

Jimmy shook his head and relapsed 
into silence. The faintest sign of  irri- 
tability in Phelim always brought him a 
renewal of amazement at his presumption 
in speaking at all to one so much above 
all others, and of gratitude toward Phelim 
for allowing him to speak. 

% * * * 


” 





Two hours later, Jimmy, once more 
alone, stood at the window watching 
Phelim’s vanishing coat. He went back 
to the table and took from his pocket a 
soiled and much-folded number of ‘‘ Black 
Bess,” but the print danced queerly before 
his eyes, and he could not read. . 
Yes, he would go—now—in a minute. 
Ou—u—u! by dad! He would follow 
Phelim to the cross-roads, where his lieu- 
tenant stood waiting with his horse, watch 
them ride away to the deserted mansion 
of treasure, and then come back home. 
Phelim would never know. . . . He 
trembled with delight; soundless laughter 
swelled in his throat. He seiztd his hat, 
lowered the lamp-light, halted at the door 
with a mysterious backward glance in 
imitation of Phelim, and went out. 

Phelim was passing beneath a lamp on 
the other side, and Jimmy hurried softly 
in his wake. They turned into a broad 
thoroughfare that ended in country half a 
mile further on. In a minute or two 
Jimmy was bewildered by Phelim’s dis- 
appearance. He stopped, and strained 
his eyes through the darkness; a feeling 
of loneliness came upon him, as though he 
were suddenly astray in a strange place. 
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Just as he was about to run forward, in the 
hope that Phelim might somehow have 
outpaced his observation, a match was 
struck in an opposite doorway, revealing 
the Captain lighting his pipe. 

Jimmy gave a little laugh of pleasure, 
and the feeling of left 
““Ou— ay! ’e’s 
stopped to light 
‘is pipe,” he 
breathed, with a 
delighted con- 
sciousness of 


loneliness him. 


possessing secret 
knowledge. The 
light out, 
but Phelim re- 
mained hidden 
the boy’s 
staring 


went 


from 
eyes. 
Jimmy’s heart 
began to throb 
in a rush of vague 
ors 
for ’is 
horse,” he whis- 


emotions. 
Waitin’ 


pered,yet remem- 
bering vividly 
that Phelim had 
the horse 
would wait at the 


cross-roads. 


said 


An_ occasional 
red gleam in the 
doorway was a 
welcome re- 
assurance to 
Jimmy that 
Phelim had not 


vanished into 
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a hesitating glance to and fro, walked 
back along the way he had come as far as 
a corner lamp, where he stopped, drew 
a paper from his pocket, and began 
to read. 


Jimmy held his breath in amazement ; 
then his thoughts 


started off in con- 
fusion, seeking a 
clue... . Awill— 
a cipher - map— 
he had found it 
inan old treasure- 
chest, and 
just looking at 
it for a minute. 
No; it was like 
a newspaper. 
Perhaps he was 
reading some- 
thing about him- 


was 


self. He must 
begin to read 
the 


newspapers ; 
it would be fine 
reading about the 
police running 
after Phelim, and 
missing him. 
The night wore 
on; seldom now 
a footstep in the 
yellow-flecked 
street ; 
of three sounded 
from a_ distant 
church clock. 
Jimmy started as 
from a_ trance. 
Phelim had for- 
gotten the time— 


the hour 


some further he must remind 
shade beyond A match was struck in an opposite doorway, him. He crossed 
pursuit. Still, it revealing the Captain lighting his pipe. the street with 
was a puzzle to quickly beating 


him why the Captain stood there smoking 
at two o’clock when he must ride out at 
three with his full band of fifteen highway- 
men to meet Lady Stafford’s guests. 

Half an hour had passed when Jimmy’s 
alert eyes discerned a movement opposite 
which was as easily distinguishable as the 
movement of a black cat ona black rug. 
Phelim reappeared in the street, and, after 


heart, walking quite unconsciously on tip- 
toe. He was just about to call Phelim’s 
name, and to hurry forward, when he 
caught sight of a picture as Phelim turned 


a leaf The paper was “ Black Bess.” 
Jimmy crept back, consciously this 
time. He was cold. Why didn’t Phelim 


go on to meet the band ? He said he 
never read them—never read any of them 
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He said, ‘‘ What for would I read about 
Turpin and them highwaymen of a hundred 
years ago when I’m one myself?” ... 
rhree o’clock, he said, they were to meet 
Lady Stafford’s guests, and it was past 





pak 








HIGHWAY. 
paper; besides, it was clean and there 
were no creases in it, and it was a new 
number. 

He was very cold. 

‘Betyer ’is name’s Murphy.” The 


He stopped in the doorway, frighiened at what he saw. 


three now. He couldn’t go now, anyway. 
Perhaps he had forgotten about it; per- 
haps—perhaps ... He said that Boy’s 
Standard came round the grocery or the 
bread, but they didn’t send bread in paper, 
and groceries were always sent in brown 


face of Hartz’s boy grinned before him. 
Mechanically his fingers shaped them- 
selves as though holding a cigarette, and 
moved half-way to his lips. ‘’Avin’ 
y on about bein’ a ’ighwayman, was’n 
’e? Tried to’ave me on, but I told ’im 
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’°E’s on’y ina 


to go’ome to’is mother. 


office.” 
There was a sound of coughing from 
5 
the other side. Phelim was leaning 


against the lamp, shaking helplessly, the 
paper hanging from his hand, The clock 
chimed half-past three. The steady stride 
of a policeman was heard a little way off. 
Phelim stood upright, put the paper into 
his pocket, and turned up his coat-collar. 
Jimmy ran home noiselessly, suddenly 
remembering that Phelim supposed him 
to be in bed. 

Five minutes after, he stood in his bed- 
room, listening to the rattle of Phelim’s 
key in the latch. As the door banged and 
the noise of shuffling feet came from the 
kitchen, Jimmy wondered what part of the 
house Phelim made his hiding-place each 
morning between three o'clock and eight, 
for his mind was now miserably made up 
that his housemate was no highwayman. 


Suddenly he heard his name called 


hoarsely. He crept to the top of the 
stairs, startled. The call came again, 
fainter. He ran back into the bed-room, 


took off his clothes, put on his night-shirt, 
and went down to the kitchen. 

He stopped in the doorway, frightened 
at what he saw. 

Phelim lay on the floor, gasping for 
breath, his knees gathered up to his body. 
He turned his face—haggard in the light 
of the lamp—toward the boy, and made an 
effort to speak, which resulted only in a 
convulsive fit of coughing. Jimmy moved 
forward, dazed and chill, thinking of his 
disillusionment. Phelim raised himself on 
his elbow, and regarded the small, white- 
clad figure with his dim eyes. 

“Sonny,” he whispered, “it’s bad for 
ye standin’ in that thing afther bein’ rolled 
up in bed. Put this coat on ye.” 

He sat upright and tried to loosen his 
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coat, but slid to the ground again. Jimmy 
felt a sudden yearning toward his friend, 
and for the first time stopped thinking of 
his discovery in the street. He put his 
arm round Phelim’s neck, and held his 
head up«from the ground. He remem- 
bered putting his arm round his mother’s 
neck in the hospital many years before. 

Phelim smiled. He clasped the boy’s 
chubby hand in his own wasted one. A 
striving look came into his face ; he gazed 
fixedly at the ceiling. 

‘“It was the mounted police, sonny ; 
the’ waited for me on the road when I 
was be meself. I killed twelve wid me 
pistols and me sword, an’ then the’ shot 
me here.” He pointed to his chest. ‘* But 
it doesn’t matter, sonny—-not it, not it. A 
short life an’ a merry one.” His words 
were broken by coughing; he pressed his 
hand to his mouth, and Jimmy saw blood 
trickle between his fingers. 

‘“*Captain, Captain, let 
doctor,” the boy sobbed. 

‘**An’ wouldn’t he be afther lettin’ the 
whole town know that Boru, the highway- 
man, was in his hands, an’ bringin’ the 
police here on me? A doctor’s no good 
to me now, I’m shot in both lungs; I 
can feel the bullets rollin’ about.” 

‘“‘Captain,” said Jimmy, in a low falter- 
ing voice, “won’t you let me join the 
band ?” 

Phelim smiled again. His lips moved 
faintly, but no sound came; a long, shud- 
dering sigh broke from him ; his features 
grew rigid. Jimmy gazed wonderingly, 
but there was no motion in the tightly 
drawn face, and the dull eyes stared on. 
After a while arm wearied, and he 
lowered the grey head gently on the flags. 

*“He’s dead,” he said aloud; then, 
shaking his head with much emphasis, he 


me bring a 


his 


added: ‘* But I never let him know.” 
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literary forgers, perhaps the most 
extraordinary case is that of Thomas 
Chatterton, the boy author of the famous 
Rowley Poems, who was born at Bristol 
on Nov. 20, 1752, his father having died on 
Aug. 7 of that year. Chatterton’s ancestors 
on the father’s side 
had been sextons 
of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church suc- 
cessively for close 
on two hundred 
years. In very early 
years, the child was 
looked upon by his 
mother and others 
as: remarkably 
stupid. The age 
of somewhere 
about six and a half 
seems to have wit- 
nessed an extra- 
awaken- 
ing of intelligence 
in the child. Mrs. 
Chatterton was one 
day tearing up for 
waste paper an old 
music-folio 


ordinary 


which 
had belonged to her husband, when the 
illuminated capitals took the child’s fancy. 


As his mother expressed it, ‘he fell 
in love with it,” and with the help 
of this old volume she very soon 
taught the boy his letters. He then 


quickly learnt to read from a large old 
black - letter Bible. Chatterton 
resented finding his mother using scraps 
of ancient charters for thread-papers or 
dressmakers’ patterns, and every piece that 


Thomas 
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he could lay hands upon he carried off to 
his attic chamber. At the end of 1762 
Chatterton was confirmed, and was greatly 
impressed with the ceremony. It was just 
about this time that he wrote his first 
poem—‘On the Last Epiphany; or, Christ 
Coming to Judgment.” With the few 
pence given him 
as weekly pocket- 
money he now bor- 
rowed books from 
the circulating 
libraries ; and in 
this way he read 
over seventy works, 
including Speght’s 
“*Chaucer,” before 
his twelfth birth- 
day. Although 
subject at times to 
strange moods and 
fits of passion, he 
was a most singu- 
larly winning and 
pleasing boy. 
Chatterton had 
now adopted an 
obsolete mode of 
spelling, and 
adapted to his use 
a great number of words from both Nathan 
Bailey’s and John Kersey’s old English 
dictionaries. In fact, he soon composed, 
chiefly with the aid of Kersey’s work, a 
glossary in two parts for his own use. The 
one, old words and modern English, the 
other modern English and old words. As 
early as 1765, when but thirteen years of 
age, he began to plan the Rowley Romance, 
which was to make his name so famous. 
The chief character in it was Thomas 
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Rowley, an imaginary monk of the 
fifteenth century, later spoken of as a 

ilar priest at St. John’s, and as the 
friend and confessor of William Canynge, 
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On July 1, 1767, Chatterton left school, 
and was apprenticed to John Lambert, 
an attorney, in Bristol. Apparently Lam- 
bert’s clients were not over-numerous, 


SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF CHATTERTON. 


From a Photograph kindly lent by Mr. Edward Bell, F.S.A. 


the famous merchant and of 
Bristol. In the course of these Rowley 
Poems, this child, for so we must still 
call him, actually produced the different 
styles of twelve antique poets. 


Mayor 


and Chatterton found opportunities for 
secret study. In the two years and nine 
months which Chatterton spent at \.am- 
bert’s, his reading varied from heraldry 
to metaphysics, 


astronomy, medicine, 
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music, antiquities, and mathematics. His 
Sundays he spent in solitary country walks, 
usually bringing back with him some 
sketches of churches or old ruins. In 
September 1768 a new bridge 
opened at Bristol, and was to be formally 
inaugurated in 

November. 


was 


AC cordingly, on 
Oct. 1, the in- 
habitants of 
Bristol 
amazed at read- 
ing in Farley’s 
Bristol Journal 
an. account of 
the Mayor’s first 
passing over the 
old 


1245. 


were 


bridge in 
‘This pro- 
to 
copied from an 
old manuscript, 


fessed be 


but was purely 
the invention of 
Thomas Chat- 
terton. The ori- 


ginal is now in he : 4 


the 
Department 
the 
Museum 
(Add MS. 
5766, B. 8). 
be- 
came known 
that Chat- 
terton. had 
sent this 
contribu- 


Manuscript 


of 5 = Haw A 


ad 


British 


It soon 


tion, and he 


A PAGE FROM 


now became 
something 
of a local celebrity. His chief patrons 
Mr. Burgum, a_ pewterer, for 
whom he had professed to put together, 
but had_ really only invented, a wonderful 
pedigree ; Catcott, 
Burgum’s partner; and William Barrett, 
a surgeon. It Catcott that 
Chatterton now gave, one after another, 
ihe series known as the Rowley Poems. 
In the end of the year 1768 Chatterton 


were 


George who was 


was to 
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wrote to Dodsley, the well-known London 
publisher, offering to obtain for him several 
ancient poems, including the oldest 
dramatic piece extant, written by Rowley, 
a priest of Bristol, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
In March 1769 
Chatterton 
wrote to Horace 
Walpole, enclos- 
ing, among 
other 
feit manuscripts, 
“ The Ryse of 
Peyneteynge in 
Englande,” 
likely to interest 
the gossiping 
author of “‘Anec- 
Paint- 
ing.” ‘The open- 
lines of the 
P. pose d 
ancient history 
of painting were 


counter- 


as 


dotes of 


ing 


su 


as follows: 
“Peynetynge 
yun England 
haveth of ould 


< tyme nin yn use, 


ee 


for saieth 
the Roman 
wryters, the 
Brytonnes 
dyd depycte 
themselves 
yn 
wyse, of the 
Oo t 
sonne 


sundrie 


fourmes 
the 
and moone, 
wyth the 
heerbe 
doubte theie 
Early in 


woade: albeytte I were 
no skylled carvellers.” 
Lambert found one morning on Chatter- 
ton’s desk a strange composition entitled, 
“The last Will and Testament 
Thomas Chatterton,” which begins, “ All 
this wrote between eleven and two o’clock 


1770 
/ 


/ 


of me, 


on Saturday in the utmost distress of mind, 
14th April, 1770.” The tenor of it is a 
bitter expression of misery, with sarcastic 


t 
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bequests to various acquaintances. [am- 
bert forthwith cancelled Chatterton’s 
indentures ; a guinea subscription was got 
up, and with a few pounds in his pocket, 
Chatterton started in the coach for London 
on the 24th of April, 1770. 

Within the next four months, writings 
of Chatterton’s appeared in as many as 
eleven of the principal publications then 
running. He lived very abstemiously, and 
kept up an affectionate correspondence 
with home. In about June 1770 he left 
the Shoreditch plasterer’s for a lodging in 
Brooke Street, near Holborn. It has been 
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great straits; payments for contributions 
came in only in driblets; and on the 
morning of Aug. 25, 1770, poor Chatter- 
ton’s lifeless body was found in his room, 
with an empty phial which had contained 
arsenic. He was buried on Aug. 28, 1770, 
in the Shoe Lane Workhouse _burying- 
ground. Those who would study poor 
Chatterton’s literary qualities may peruse 
at leisure his writings, with valuable criti- 
cisms on them, in the two volumes pub- 
lished by George Bell and Sons in 18qr in 
their Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

The supposed picture of Chatterton 
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reckoned that Chatterton cannot have 
earned more than at the most twelve 
pounds in May and June. Early in July 
he sent to the TZown and Country 
Magazine the last, and perhaps the 
finest, of the Rowley Poems, ‘‘ An Excel- 
ente Balade of Charitie.” It was, alas! 
rejected. Poor Chatterton, with his proud 
spirit ané noble bearing, must have been 
sorely tried at doing so much with so 
slight result; but he next managed to sell 
the copyright of ‘‘ The Revenge, a Bur- 
letta,” for which he received five guineas, 
and at once sent a box of presents home 
to his mother, sister, and grandmother. 
Soon after this the poor fellow was in 


from which the photograph was taken was 
exhibited in the Guelph Exhibition, 1891, 
by Mr. Harry Taylor (whose address was 
then St. James’s Club, Piccadilly). It was 
numbered 202, and was described as a 
portrait of Chatterton. It was afterwards 
found that this picture was a copy (not 
absolutely accurate) of a larger picture, 
which was ascribed to a Bristol painter 
named Morris. The copy was by H. S. 
Parkman, of Bristol, and was dated 1837, 
but the original picture was considerably 
older, and had been purchased by a 
Mr. Braidenridge in 1821 from a 
bookseller in Bristol. There was a good 
deal of correspondence in the A/henaum 
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during March and April 1891 with regard 
to the genuineness of the portrait, 
and in the end it was plain that though 
it had been engraved and published in 
Dix’s *‘ Life of Chatterton” as a portrait 
of the poet in childhood, there was 
no satisfactory evidence that it was- 
but, on the contrary, some evidence 
that the name had been given to it, and 
written on the back of it, as a kind 
of joke. 

The inscription on the back of the 
original picture is— 

T. CHATTERTON. 

A. Morris, Pinx. 

March 25, 1762. 
But, as already said, the T. Chatterton is 
apparently a later addition, and there is 
some reason to suppose that the boy 
represented was a son of the artist. 

The only points in favour of the 
Chatterton theory are that the painting is 
contemporary, and that there is a look of 
intelligence and character about the face 
which are in harmony with Chatterton’s 
'xtraordinary genius; and the ascription 
of the portrait to him in these circum- 
stances has given the picture an interest 
which warrants its reproduction in any 
article on the poet. 

The thoughts of some readers would 
naturally turn to Macpherson, of ‘‘ Ossian” 
fame, but now that the veil of prejudice has 
passed away, the most careful investigators 
would certainly not class him as a literary 
forger. The next, therefore, to call for 
particular notice is a man who showed his 
genius in a strange variety of ways. His 
seal name is unknown to this day. He 
assumed the name of George Psalmanazar. 
He was born somewhere in the South of 
France, of a family described as “ ancient 
but decayed.” His school years were 
varied between a free school kept by 
two Franciscan monks, a Jesuit College, a 
school taught by the Rector of a small 
Dominican Convent, and finally a Univer- 
sity. After this miscellaneous training, 
George Psalmanazar started with a per- 
fectly fluent knowledge of Latin, a ready 
capacity for acquiring languages, and 
evidently a boundless confidence in him- 
self and desire to achieve notoriety. At 
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hardly sixteen years of age he managed 
to get a passport describing him as “‘a 
young student in theology, of Irish extrac- 
tion, who had left his country for the sake 


ot, “George e kala nay 





GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


of religion.” On starting, he set out for 
Rome, then changed his plans and went 
to join his father, five hundred miles away 
in Germany. Becoming destitute, he 
begged his way from place to place, .and 
soon forged a fresh passport, picturing 
himself this time as ‘‘a native of Japan 
who had been converted to Christianity.” 
Later on, he changed again, and repre- 
sented himself as still a pagan native of 
Japan. He spent years in the elaborate 
construction of a language and grammar 
entirely the invention of his own brain. 
Arriving in the course of his wanderings 
at Landau, his strange ways aroused sus- 
picion, and he was for a time imprisoned 
as a spy. At Aix la Chapelle he served for 
some time as a waiter in a coffee-house. 
Then he joined the army of the Elector 
of Cologne, and from that he enlisted 
in the Duke of Mecklenburg’s regiment, 
which was composed of Dutch Lutherans 
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By this time he had designed a whole 
system of religion, which he said was the 
religion of Japan. Turning his face to 
the rising or setting sun, he would mutter 
or chatter gibberish prose and verse, which 
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he had written out in the peculiar cha- 
racters he had also himself invented. ‘This 
sort: of prayer-book he further adorned 
with figures of the sun, moon, stars, and 


any other imagery that his disordered fancy 


suggested to him. Arriving in London, 
this extraordinary person presented Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, with a translation 
of the Church of England Catechism 
into his invented Formosan language. 
He astounded ‘Tiliotson by conversing 
familiarly with him in Latin on abstruse 
subjects, and impudently replied to Burnet, 
who asked him to prove that he was a 
Formosan: ‘‘ And, pray, how would your 
lordship, landing in Formosa, prove your 
lordship’s self not a Dutchman?” In 
1704 he spent six months studying in 


THE 
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Oxford at the expense of some of his 
credulous admirers, and in that year he 
published, in both French and German, an 
historical and geographical description of 
France. About the beginnine of the year 
1709, people began to cease 
from taking George Psalman- 
azar just at his own value. 
Before this time he had met 
at the rooms of the Royal 
Society a very formidable 
critic in the person of Father 
Fountenay, a Jesuit mission- 
ary to China, who knew 
rather much about the 
real Formosa and the religion 
of its people, and in the 
number of the Sfrc/at/or for 
March 16, 1710, it was sar- 
castically announced that in 
an opera to be produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre, called 
** The Cruelty of Atreus,” the 
scene wherein Thyestes eats 
children is to be 
performed by the famous Mr. 
Psalmanazar, lately from 
Formosa. All this 
Psalmanazar was living the 
quiet and simple life of an 
asceticand abstemious Asiatic. 
In the year 1728 a great 
change came over him. In 
that year he read Law’s 
‘Serious Call and Methods 
of Devotion”; and from that time he 
owned up to and repented of his extra- 
ordinary impostures. His later life, like 
that of others we recount, was respect- 
able and wanting in strange vicissitudes ; 
but it is worth recording, as a caution- 
ary sign-post to the learned, that as 
recently as. 1808 an important work, 
published in Paris—‘* Bibliothéque Univer- 
selle des Voyages,” by G. Boucher de la 
Richarderie — contained, alas! a serious 
description of Formosa copied by inadver- 
tence from the imaginative rhapsodies of 
the forger George Psalmanazar. 

The next literary forger was for a time 
quite as successful as a deceiver. William 
Henry Ireland, the Shakspere forger, 
was born in 1777, his father being 
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too 


his own 


time 
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Samuel Ireland, who had begun life as a 
weaver, but had soon taken to dealing in 
prints and drawings, and taught himself 
William Henry 
was sent abroad to finish his schooling in 
l'rance, where he stayed four years. Re- 
turning to England, he was articled to 
Bingley, a conveyancer. He acquired his 
father’s passion for collecting, and soon 
picked up some rarities. In Dec. 1794, 
young Ireland cut from an old deed in 
Bingley’s office a piece of parchment 
and wrote upon it a mortgage professing 
to have been made between Shakspere and 
John Heminge. He then appended old 
torn from genuine 
presented it to his father. 
followed, 


drawing and engraving. 


seals deeds and 
Many more 
and in February of the next 
year, the innocent father actually arranged 
and opened at his house in Norfolk 
Street an exhibition of his 
son’s ancient treasures, and 
invited the learned men 
of the day to inspect 
Feb. 25 Dr. 
Parr, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Herbert Croft, Pye, the felipe 


Poet Laureate, and sixteen Ald 


them. On 


others, actually 


paper in solemn testimony 


signed a 


to their 
genuineness of the relics. 


Ft: 


in March he presented his i 


father with a blank 
verse play called ‘‘Vorti- 
gern and Rowena,’ 
he said was in Shakspere’s 
Both 


lessee 


new 
which 
own handwriting. 
then the 
Lane Theatre, 
and Harris, the lessee of 
Covent Garden, asked for 
permission to read the play. 
Ireland now manufactured 
proving 
ancestors 
had saved Shakspere from 
and had 
tewarded with a present of Shak- 
sperean manuscripts. Now, however, the 
sceptics were beginning to have their say. 
Porson ridiculed the affair in a translation 
of ‘Three Children Sliding on the Ice’ 


Sheridan, 
of Drury 


documents, 
that one of his 


some 


lrowning, been 
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into Greek iambics, which he _ repre- 
sented as a newly discovered fragment of 
Sophocles. After a 
correspondence had _ passed, Sheridan, 
in September 1795, undertook to pro- 
duce ‘‘ Vortigern and Rowena” at Drury 
Lane. On the piece reaching the theatre 
Kemble at once became suspicious of 
the genuineness of the play. At last 
the piece was cast. During the rehearsals 
both Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Palmer 
resigned their parts on the excuse oi ill- 
health, and on the very eve of the first 
performance Malone, the Shakspere critic, 
published his withering inquiry into the 
authenticity of the Shakspere manuscripts. 
Malone had from the first 
unbeliever, and had declined to visit the 
exhibition in Norfolk Street. At last, on 
April 2, 1796, ‘ Vortigern and Rowena” 
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was produced. Kemble had wanted to 
produce it on the previous night—All 
Fools’ Day— but Ireland contrived to 
prevent it; and the management of Covent 


Garden indicated their views by announcing 
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for production there a play to be called second scene of the fifth act, where 
“The Lie of the Day.” At Drury Lane Kemble had to pronounce— 
the curtain rose on a full house, and at And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 
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CONTROVERSY, 
first ali seemed prospering; but soon the the whole house burst into loud laughter. 
It was impossible to regain the sober 
attention of the audience during the rest 


bald periods of the piay became tedious 
to the audience, and on reaching the 
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of this first and last performance. After 
Ireland—father and son—were 
attacked all sides, and it may be 
best to refer to the father first: the old 
man had been entirely taken in by the 
son, and when his daughters, to whom 
their brother confessed his fraud, told 
their father, he at first refused to believe 
them. He never reconciled to his 
son, and died in the summer of 1800, his 
old books and curiosities being sold by 
auction in May :8o1. 

William Henry Ireland, the forger, 
finding further attempts at deception quite 
useless, made a full admission of ‘the 
On May 29, 1796, he sud- 
dlenly and secretly left his father’s home. 
He travelled a destitute state 
through Wales and Gloucestershire, and 
in the autumn visited Bristol, so closely 
with Chatterton’s 
years 


this, 


on 


was 


forgeries. 


in almost 


associated 
After managed to get 
employed on hack-work by the London 
publishers. He died at Sussex Place, St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields, on April 17, 1835. 

The genius of Shakspere seems to have 
had a fascination for 
Young Ireland was followed in a matter 
of fifty years by John Payne Collier, the 
Shakspere critic, born in London in 1789. 
In about 1809 John Payne Collier was 
appointed to the staff of the Z7mes ; and 
later he joined the staff of the J/orning 
Chronicle. He was called to the Bar, but 
his tastes were for literature. In 1831 he 
issued a ‘‘ History of English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage.” This, 
although otherwise a _ valuable work. 


sad_ story. 


some he 


strange forgers. 
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contains some insidious literary frauds. In 
January 1852 appeared in the A/henaum a 
letter from Collier announcing his pos- 
session ot a copy of the 1632 second folio 
Shakspere, full of notes and alterations in 
an early seventeenth-century hand, as if 
corrected for a further edition. Collier 
made much of his “discovery,” and 
brought out fresh editions founded on 
this annotated volume. The bubble was 
not really blown until, in 1859, the Manu- 
scnpt Department experts in the British 
Museum contrived to get hold of the old 
folio, and after a careful examination, letters 
were published in the 7imes of July 2 and 16 
declaring that the manuscript notes were 
modern. Many more of his extraordinary 
forgeries have come to light since. He 
died at Maidenhead the 17th of 
September, 1883. 

The trial and conviction of ** Dr.” Davies 
some time ago shows the pitfalls that beset 
the paths of literary forgers, if the Shipway 
wills can be thus designated. Imitating 
the handwriting of a period is only the 
first step to success; a knowledge of the 
words, expressions, and spelling in vogue 
is absolutely essential. Yet an attempt 
was made to palm off these wills as genuine 
for a claim to arms by a man who from 
first to last displayed a complete ignor- 
ance of heraldry and the Heralds’ College, 
a total lack of knowledge of the archaic 
forms of words and expressions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and who 
had not even taken the trouble to become 
acquainted with the regular formula for a 
probate. 


on 
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, OUR men, bound hand and foot, 

were standing beneath a truss of 
the railway-bridge, and above their heads 
four ropes came dangling down, each with 
a noose at the end. A grimly silent throng 
of cowboys and miners hedged them in, 
many holding cocked revolvers .ready for 
action, and all with the fierce light of 
vengeance in their eyes. 

One of the four, whose appeals and 
protests were of no avail, appeared to be 
the merest youth. He quaked with terror 
as the noose was deftly slipped about his 
neck. Suddenly giving way at the knees, 
he swayed heavily and burst out crying. 
He would have fallen had not the rope for 
«a moment supported his weight. The 
leader of the Vigilance Committee steadied 
him roughly. 

* Oh, let 
sdbbed ; “ i’m a girl—I’m only a girl!” 

The man addressed and all the men.who 
had a grip on the end of the rope, ready to 
pull at the signal, gaped with open mouths. 

Another of the prisoners insisted a 
terrible mistake was being made. He 
was singularly calm for a man with a rope 
beneath his ear. A murmur of 
threatening, and grumbling at the 
arose from the mob of men in the 
The sound of the girl’s  cryi 
audible throughout the gulch. 

“Girl!” said Joe Merrill, the leader. 
** What are you doing here ? How do you 
come with this gang of thieves?” He 
took off her small felt hat, and saw that her 
short, curly hair was as black as velvet. 

The girl continued to cry convulsively. 
Merrill dropped her hat from nerveless 
fingers. His tace became as grey as dust. 
** Slack up on the ropes!” he commanded 


go—let me go!” he 


me 


voices, 
delay, 
brush. 


ig was 


hoarselv. 
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The feeling of dread and uneasiness in 
the crowd became one of guilt. They 
shifted about. Without a definite reply 
they gave in a yard on the ropes they were 
holding. Only one protested aloud— 

‘“‘Forgettin’ poor dead Harry a’ready ?” 

Two of the prisoners were afraid to 
speak. Their calmer companion again 
asserted his rights to a trial. 

“* Drop those riatas!” said Merrill, with 
a sudden determination. He still 
pale and nervous. With fingers that 
trembled he took off the nooses entirely 
and cut the ropes which had been hurriedly 
tied about the prisoners’ arms and legs. 
“March them down to Pizen,” said he; 
“‘ they can tell their story there.” 
of the men, on being released, 


was 


One 
calmly picked up the hat of the girl and 
placed it on her head. She was more than 
ever hysterical, weak and ready to faint. 
He offered his arm for support. 

‘*No you don’t,” said Merrill, and push- 
ing him away, took the girl in charge him- 
Presently, however, he changed his 
mind. “I guess, maybe, you'd better, 
though,” he added, and gave up his place. 
Falling behind the mob, which was moving 
away like a many-joiuted creature, he saw 
an opportunity to pause in a shadow and 
let them all proceed without him. ‘Then 
he hurriedly retraced his steps, and cross- 
ing a hill, went slowly up a ravine, alone. 

He finally sat on a rock, in the moon- 
light, and looked at the trail abstractedly. 
In his hand was still a coiled riata, the one 
which had furnished the noose for the girl. 

“She has come to hunt me up,” he 
‘** But—I’m ashamed to let her 


self. 


muttered. 
know me—now.” 

A sound came crisply from the canon. 
He was instantly alert. and standing, 
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concealed himself behind a granite boulder. 
‘The noise was repeated. Out cf a blotch 
of darkness came the form of a riderless 
horse, saddled and bridled. 

‘*Maybe Harry’s broncho,” said the man 
in a mutter. 

The horse stopped and snorted, as if 
he scented danger. Swiftly re-coiling his 
rope in a neater fashion, Merrill formed 
a wide-open loop. He stepped out and 
this noose a sudden toss from his 
skill that it shot out 
like a striking snake and fell over the horse’s 
head. -The creature shied, but the noose 
merely ran up snug, to bite on his throat 
as the man braced firmly against the jerk. 

The broncho seemed readily to under- 
stand the situation. Drawing him in, the 
nan got him by the bridle. The braided 
raw-hide reins had been parted, and were 
dragging from the bit; one of the stirrups 
had been torn’ away; the pommel of the 
suddle was broken so that it hung by its 
raw-hide skin. He knew the bridle by 
the punctured dollars with which it was 
mounted. The outfit was that of his 
friend, Harry Chapman. He tied the 
reins together and tightened the cinch. 

Ignoring the absence of the stirrup, he 
coiled his rope, still leaving the noose on 
the broncho’s neck, and vaulted quickly 
on the animal’s back. 


gave 


hand with such a 


The horse. gave a grunt of surprise. 
The man spurred with his heels to start 
him along. Without the slightest warn- 
ing, the beast launched himself in the air 
and iolted down stiff-legged. He shot up 
again and twisted about, only to land as 
before, his feet together in a bunch. He 
threw down his head, he arched his back 
and bucked with the energy and madness 
of a cyclone. 

“« That,’s—your—game—is it?” came 
from between the teeth of the rider, and 
he dug in his heels the harder. Five 
minutes of this battle and the man was 
bleeding at the nose. The broncho 
seemed astonished. He paused for a 
second, then reared up, pawing, and 
dropped himself over, backward. 

Merrill leaped off with the quickness of 
a panther. He knew the horse instantly 
It was an Indian 
known as the 


by this unusual trick. 
repute, 


pony of bad 
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** Unbusted Kangaroo,” a sobriquet well 
earned by his fiendish spirit, which cow- 
boy nor breaker of horses had ever been 
able to conquer. He was treacherous and - 
deadly to ride. From hand to hand the 
horse had been bartered, and now he was 
artificially coloured black, which indi- 
cated cunning on the part of the man 
who had sold him to Chapman. Merril! 
realised that Harry had not been mur- 
dered, but simply killed by this demon 
cf a broncho. The broken saddle toid 
a story mutely. The man was so enraged 
that he pulled out his revolver to kili the 
creature where he stood. He came to 
another decision, however, and placing 
a ‘‘half-hitch” on the animal’s nose, led 
him down the ravine. 

The crowd of men with the captives 
had scattered when Merrill came to Pizen 
Spring, the town on the edge of the 
mines in the mountains and the cattle- 
ranges in the valley. His capture of the 
horse cleared up the story. When he had 
tied the animal in a shed he joined one of 
the groups discussing the tale of the night. 
A few dep:cted the sight they had seen 
where Harry Chapman lay dead in the 
road, face upward, a hole through his 
skull. All of them knew of the rage 
which this apparent murder and theft of 
a horse had begotten in their brains, and 
all were equally convinced at last that 
Chapman had not been foully done to 
death by any man. Not a few repeated 
the story of the gallop to Pinos Flat and 
the capture of the four guilty-looking 
strangers, all well mounted on horses. 

Merrill was not entirely unprepared fot 
the later developments. The three men 
had been able to prove themselves miners 
who, having made a valuable find, had 
refused to divulge their “ business.” ‘The 
girl, who had fallen in with the miners by 
chance, had come to Pizen in search of 
her brother. Hername was Maggie Drew. 
Her step-father, she said, had been dead 
a year; her mother was ill; the work o 
the ranch had devolved upon herself. 
She had heard that Bronson Drew, her 
brother, was in Nicoll Valley, and now 
that the step-parent was alive no longer, 
she had hopes that if she could find him 
he would willingly go back to the place. 
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She had come in the dress of a boy 
because of its convenience and its suit- 
ability to her purpose. She had never 
seen nor heard from this brother during 
more than seven years of his absence. 

“All this story is good enough, I 
reckon,” said one of the men, ‘‘and we 
had to let’em go; but Pizen Spring is 
roused. Three of the killings lately was 
murder, and thirty head of the bronchos 
are gone. When we do get the cut-throat 
and robber, he won’t have time to pray!” 

** Does anyone know of a Bronson Drew 
in Pizen?” said another. ‘“‘ Have you 
ever heard of him, Merrill ?” 

‘** |—don’t seem to remember,” muttered 
the man who had caught the horse. 

“Did you say the girl was riding an 
Injun pony ?” inquired the grocer. ‘* She 
must be a reg’lar tomboy.” 

** Ride ?” echoed the common inform- 
ant. ‘‘ She can ride with the best of the 
gang. Pardner, ye’re green; she ain’ta 
tomboy, she’s a cowboy, same as some of 
us. Riding ’sa part of her reg’lar business.” 

‘““Where is she now?” said Merrill, 
bending down to beat the dust from his 
trousers. 

“Over to Russell’s,’ 
“The girls took her in.” 

*Didn’t you put the Kangaroo in 
Russell’s shed?” inquired another of 
Merrill. 

The latter nodded. He failed to observe 
the penetrative glance of a man who had 
sauntered carelessly up to the group, 
Answering ‘‘ We’ll see in the morning ! ” 
to a cowboy’s suggestion that they “ ride 
the horse to death,” he muttered good- 
night to his friends and started to walk to 
his cabin. 


replied a man, 


He had gone as far only as the shadow 
of the Company’s warehouse, a huge brick 
building standing apart from the others, 
when a man stepped out in the path before 
him. 

“‘FEvening !” he said, and made to pass. 

“Evening, Bronson Drew!” replied 
the man. 

He turned sharply. ‘Who told you 
that? Who are you?” he demanded. 
The voice sounded half familiar, but he 
could not recognise the bearded face in 
the shadow. 


“Don’t say a word,” replied the stranger. 
“Come along here a little and I'll tell 
you something about your sister. It’s 
something you’ll be glad to know.” 

There was ample acknowledgment of 
the name of Drew and his kinship with 
the girl in ‘‘ Merrill’s” silent compliance 
with the man’s request. He was on the 
alert for any suspicious movement, but he 
was entirely unprepared for a ruffian who 
glided behind them at the corner and 
dealt him a blow on the back of the head 
with a clubbed revolver. He sank without 
a sound to the earth. 

“That’s enough,” said the first to this 
his evident accomplice. ‘‘Gimme some 
rope, and you go and git the horses.” He 
bound the unconscious Drew quickly, 
tying his hands behind his back and a 
wad of rag in his mouth. When the other 
returned with two ponies in lead, they 
placed their captive across the saddle ot 
one and bound him there stoutly. 

‘“* Now, then, you can go back to camp,” 
instructed the chief. ‘* Wait for me there ; 
I’ll need you later.” 

When he regained his senses, Drew 
found himself lying on the dusty floor of 
acabin. Dawn had broken, but the place 
was dark. He failed to recognise anything 
familiar, even as the light increased. A dull 
pain was throbbing at the base of his brain. 

At length the door was opened; the 
man who had brought him to the place 
came quietly in, carrying a rock in his 
arms. This he placed on the floor. Drew 
was weakly struggling at his bonds; his 
mouth was hurting where the gag was 
fastened between his jaws. 

*“Good morning, Bronson,” said the 
man, as he noted the two brilliant eyes 
regarding his face. ‘‘ Didn’t know me, 
did you, when we met last night 7” 

Everything came back to the wounded 
man in a flash. He knew his assailant 
now —his_ step-father’s son, Charlie 
Marshall, the creature who had broken 
up the home. He could make no reply, 
gagged and powerless as he was. 

“Don’t be a cur, speak up to your 
brother,” taunted Marshall, grinning with 
delight. ‘“Can’t you get up and break 
my jaw, like you did before? No? Now 
that’s a pity.” 
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The man who was bound could see 


behind the scarred and bearded face, and 
he discovered again the malicious counten- 
ance of the boy he had met when his mother 
married Caleb Marshall and plunged them 
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rage which on that occasion had left this 
step - brother minus half an ear. ‘Then 
he lived over those unspeakable days of 
misery caused by the creature’s father; he 
remembered how he had left his home and 


** That’s—your—game—is it?’ came from between the teeth of the rider. 


all in trouble. Again he listened to the 
sneering taunts heaped by the interloper 
on his mother, his sister, and himself; 
again he resented the intrusion of this 
human brute; again he fought the fight 
in which he nearly killed the fellow for an 
unbearable insult to Maggie. His blood 
surged hotly as he underwent again the 


suffered privation willingly, so glad had 
been all his being for the freedom from the 
tyranny of that father and son. A king’s 
ransom would be little to pay, he felt, 
if now he could stand up and twist the 
fellow’s head from his body. 

“* What are you scared of ? 
a man,” continued Marshall. 


Get up like 
“I ain't 
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a-going to kill you, Bronson; no fun in 
doing that, But I‘m going to be here 
with you all day long. I know you like 
my company, hey? ‘Too bad you got the 
wrong gang last night. The boss of the 
Vigilantes ought to keep his hand in on 
hanging.” 

It fashed across the mind of Drew that 
this step-brother tallied exactly with the 
description he had been given of a man 
suspected of many of the thefts of cattle 
and horses. As a matter of fact, Marshall 
was a thief, and murderer as well. He 
grinned this morning with satisfaction at 
a plan concocted by his ingenious brain. 
He meant to possess the Drew ranch 
alone. His father was dead; Mrs. Drew- 
Marshall was ill; Bronson Drew was in 
his power, and Maggie—he was planning 
concerning the girl. 

After bantering his victim till his glut- 
tonous appetite was sated, he set to work 
lashing together a number of planks, 
which were roughly placed over the mouth 
of a yawning shaft at the back of the 
room. The shaft was that of a mine long 
since deserted. Could Drew have seen 
the building from without he would have 
recognised the old Pack- Mule Claim, 
which stood in a cafion seldom visited by 
anyone from Pizen. A more isolated place 
not even Marshall could have found. The 
prisoner saw the hole, for like a dumb 
animal, caged and helpless, he kept his 
gaze on his “ brother’s” every movement. 

The fellow worked but slowly, com- 
pleting at last a rude sort of platform, 
eight inches narrower than the open 
mouth of the shaft, and ten feet long. 
This he pushed over the hole in such 
a manner that it nearly balanced on the 
edge, its further end missing the opposite 
lip by several inches, while its sides failed 
to touch the rocky walls of the shaft in 
either direction. The whole thing would 
have tipped up and gone sliding and 
crashing down the mine had he not rolled 
a rock on its lighter end to hold it down. 

He laughed to note this delicacy of the 
poise. Then he dropped a stone down 
the hole to test its depth. The dull thump 
that finally echoed from the dusty tomb 
seemed to give him the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Procuring more of the rocks, he 


placed enough on the end of his plat- 
form to more than balance the weight 
of two or three men. All of this Drew 
observed with blazing eyes. 

“T wouldn’t hurt you for the world, dear 
Bronson,” said the man, when his task was. 
done; and chuckling with glee, he dragged 
his step-brother from the corner by the 
collar, and tied him down on the end of 
the platform directly over the shaft. This 
platform was the only cover of the hole. 

Assuring himself that no one was_near, 
Maishall began to take away a number of 
the rocks which held the platform from 
tipping with the weight of Drew and 
letting him drop in the mine This work 
he continued till at length he carefully 
tested a forty-pound chunk of quartz, 
by lifting it slowly; the end of the plat- 
form rose, overbalanced by the man who 
was tied above the shaft. Chuckling at 
this, the fellow left the rock in place and 
stood up, triumphant. 

There was forty pounds only between 
the safety of Bronson Drew and _ his 
plunge to that awful depth. It was obvious 
that if any more weight were to be added 
to that of the prostrate man, the platform 
would instantly topple and dive from sight. 

This was exactly what Marshall desired. 
He meant to send for Maggie Drew to 
come to the aid of her brother. She 
would come; she would open the cabin- 
door and see him, bound and gagged; he 
would writhe—unable to cry out or to give 
her the slightest warning; she would run 
to him fondly, to cut the ropes ; the plat- 
form, tremendously overbalanced, would 
sink beneath them; there would be a 
scream 

Perhaps, he thought, the girl would be 
accompanied by somebody else. If so, 
the other person, or persons, would be 
witnesses to the “accident,” if they were 
not themselves involved. He, in any 
event, would be far from the scene, estab- 
lishing an a/7bz. Once he got back to the 
Drew ranch how secure he would be—his. 
acres around him, his cattle and horses 
roaming on the hills! 

He sat in the door to rest, to watch 
against surprise, and to see that Drew was. 
secure in his place. In the late afternoon 
he composed a note to Maggie Drew, 
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urging that she come at once to render 
aid. This he signed with the name of his 
prisoner; and certain old-time pet names 
which he had heard frequently pronounced 
he employed to give his note a genuine 
flavour. The cabin on the Pack - Mule 
Ciaim he described in a manner to render 
it easy to find. 

Whistling and otherwise making merry, 
he rallied his victim, now and again, for a 


By lifting it slowly, the 


very ungracious and stubborn brother, in re- 
fusing so long to speak. When the darkness 
had finally come he finished his cigarette 
and tossed the smoking end in a corner. 

“Good - night, Bronson ! I’ll send 
your sister to cheer you up.” He walked 
rapidly up the ravine to a spring, where 
his horse was concealed in the willows, 
and rode away to the north. 

Bronson Drew, half choked, cut by the 
ropes about his arms, famishing for water, 
had been keenly alive to suffering through- 
out the day. He knew precisely how 
precarious was his position over the mine ; 
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he was utterly helpless to avoid whatever 
might be done. Beneath him he could 
feel the springiness of the platform, poised 
so insecurely at the mouth of the shaft. 
He realised with horrible distinctness the 
full purport of Marshall's design, conveyed 
by the threat to send Maggie to his rescue. 
He could picture her eager face at the 
door, her haste to release him, the tilt of 
the planks, the noise of the rocks rolling 


end of the platform rose. 


down upon them, and then the awful rush 
of darkest air. 


The cords all strained, 
the platform vibrated. Cold perspiration 
oozed out upon his forehead. He was 
dizzy, and the pain in his head increased. 
He tried to roll over, but a rope sank into 
the flesh of his neck. A dread-came over 
him then to think of how near he had been 
to hanging three innocent men—and his 
sister ! 

Now an odour stole to his senses: it 
was faint and fleeting. Before he could 
catch it the air had diluted its essence. 


He struggled. 
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It came again—smoke! Something 
burning! Perhaps, he thought, this 
a trick of his fancy. The darkness was 
intense: it seemed a part of the ringing 
silence. He was sure there was some- 
thing afire in the cabin. 

Suddenly a slender flame went licking 
upward in acorner. In the silence a twig 
crackled crisply. The cigarette had fallen 
on a pile of old cotton-waste; this had 
smouldered an hour before the flame shot 
upward. 

Drew was numbed with horror. To be 
roasted, and then, doubtless, plunged in 
the mine while still partially alive—this 
to be his fate! He worked and 
wrenched at his fastenings madly. ‘The 
ropes were like constricting snakes across 
him. Upward climbed the flames, in a 
leisurely manner at first ; then they seemed 
to gain in passion, as they fed on the dry, 
brown wood. 

The man _ underwent insupportable 
anguish. He tugged at the fetters on 
his wrists; he toiled in the thongs that 
bound him down, Then he thought of 
trying to twist himself about, thus to snap 
the rope, He tried it; the coil that passed 
over his neck now came against the bone 
of his jaw and chin. Enduring the pain of 
this, he exerted his utmost power. He 
lowered his head—the rope slipped across 
his jaw and nearly tore away his ear as he 

writhed and made it saw across his scalp. 

When it was over he had a bit of slack. 
It gave him a leverage. He strained with 
the last accumulation of his energy. By 
this time the whole interior was lurid with 
the leap of the flames. All the corner 
was a-crackle; the fire, which had purred 
as a kitten, was roaring like an angry 
beast. The heat was becoming intense. 

A knot gave way. The rope was as 
good as broken. With a great contortion 
Drew squirmed himself free. He rolled 
over, got on his knees, and then on his 
feet. He fell immediately, being stiff and 
exhausted. But again he stood up, and 
jumped, with his feet tied together and 
his hands behind his back, for the door. 
Reaching this he butted it open, fell out- 
‘side, and rolled and jumped away from the 
.zone of heat. 

Five minutes later, the blaze had the 
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whole structure wrapped about in sinuous 
tentacles of red and yellow. The glow 
lighted the sides of the canon afar. 

Laboriously and painfully Drew went 
leaping up the hill. This was a desperate 
measure, when he might have gone down 
the ravine; but having recognised the 
place, he knew the nearest way to the 
three essential things—water, a ledge of 
rock on which to scrape his fetters till he 
wore them in twain, and the town of 
Pizen, seven good miles to the west. 

In Pizen that day no one had questioned 
the unannounced disappearance of ‘ Mer- 
rill,” for similar departures were frequent. 
Because of this no one had even enter- 
tained a thought of going to search him 
out. The men who had taken part in the 
arrest and further proceedings of the night 
before were particularly modest and quict 
Many rode away to “round up” some 
cattle at the furthest end of the valley. B, 
night nearly every horse in the camp had 
carried off a rider. 

Maggie Drew remained at Russell's. 
She had recovered from the shock to 
her nerves sufficiently to go about her 
business, she declared ; nevertheless, she 
was readily persuaded to rest for at least 
twenty-four hours. What had become of 
the broncho on which she had ridden to 
the place of ‘‘ capture,” no one seemed 
able to tell. During the natural confusion 
a clever thief had ridden him off. One of 
the active members of the ‘‘ Committee ” 
agreed to overhaul this robber, and for the 
purpose he took the last good horse in 
Russell’s shed. ‘This left the ‘‘ Unbusted 
Kangaroo” as the’sole occupant of the 
place. Maggie knew this broncho. He 
had once been sold to a neighbour whose 
ranch abutted on that of the Drews, and 
her keen eye now penetrated the mask of 
colouring, which had disguised him to 
Chapman, with fatal results. 

The day and night passed without 
further incident. It was dark and early, 
the following morning, when a silent figure 
glided from the brush to the stable where 
“Merrill” kept his horse. He led the 


animal forth, saddled him hurriedly, and 
then proceeded to make him wet at a 
watering-trough and to make him foam 
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with soap. When this was done he cut 
the bridle-reins and slashed the saddle, 
completing the picture of a mad dash by 
the animal, unguided by a rider. Next 
he took a piece of folded paper from his 
pocket and tied it to the stirrup. 

Leading the horse across the road 
beneath the windows of the Russell house, 
the inhuman being cut a tendon near the 
hoof in the right foreleg of the horse, 
and thereby rendered him helpless. The 
agonised creature gave a shrill cry of pain. 
The man made another gash across his 
leg, and it bled profusely. Then he went 
to the shed, and kicking at the door, raised 
a startiing noise. The broncho inside 
began to snort ; the wounded animal out- 
side, hobbling about in his suffering, 
whinnied as if for assistance. 

Evidently satisfied, the man-form glided 
again to the brush and disappeared. At 
the second neigh of the helpless horse a 
window went up and Maggie Drew was 
looking forth. ‘The pitiful horse-cry con- 
tinued. Presently came a noise of shutting 
doors, and then the faces of the two 
Russell girls were also at the window. 

“1 know that horse is in pain,” said the 
voice of Maggie. She soon came running 
out, half-clad and wrapped in a shawl. 
Her quick eyes rapidly took in the 
situation. She knew the horse could 
barely hobble, she thought he had come 
on a terrible chase. Then she found the 
paper at the stirrup. 

““Why—I’m afraid it’s—somebody in 
trouble,” she cried to the girls, who were 
alone in the house; “‘ light a candle and 
see what this is I have found.” 

One of the chattering girls brought a 
light and read the note which Charlie 
Marshall had written at the Pack-Mule 
Claim. 

Maggie made no sound when the end was 
reached. She merely grew pale in the 
light. ‘‘ I must hurry,” she said simply. 

“But, Maggie! how can you? Not 
to-night! Send some of the men. You 
haven’t even got a horse if this one is 
lame!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t wait,” said the girl, 
climbing in at the window resolutely. ‘I 
can ride the Kangaroo.” 

“What ! that terrible brute 
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shed?” cried the elder Miss Russell. 
“Oh, but you shan’t—you mustn’t !” 

Maggie was putting on her clothes in a 
rapid, masterful manner. “I know all his 
tricks,” she replied, in the calculating 
voice of simple courage. “I’ve got to 
ride him. Get me a bottleful of water 
and bring it out as soon as you can.” She 
had put on her boy’s clothes as if by 
instinct. With the note in her shirt she 
ran to the shed. There was no use in 
thinking of the wounded horse, and she 
knew how futile would be a search for 
another horse in the place. 

She had saddled the astonished Kangaroo 
before one of the girls came running from 
the house, vainly protesting, the bottle of 
water inher hands. Accustomed to hand- 
ling the roughest of bronchos, Maggie was 
quite as active as her brother. She tied 
her handkerchief to the bridle, across the 
horse’s eyes, got her bottle in the pocket 
of her coat, where she could hold it by the 
pressure of her arm, and clambered quickly 
and fearlessly up in the saddle. 

The broncho stood like a thing of wood. 
He knew too much to move while blind- 
folded. ‘* Pull off the handkerchief, Millie,” 
said the girl to the frightened Miss 
Russell, and her trembling friend obeyed. 

With a pretty, coquettish movement, the 
broncho trotted a rod and “lit into” buck- 
ing of a limbering-up violence only. The 
girl clung with a splendid grip to the 
bucking-strap secured under the tree of 
the saddle, watching the beast with steady 
eyes. The second he paused, as if in huge 
disgust at ordinary tricks, she jerked her 
bottle of water from her pocket, by the neck. 

Without the slightest delay the horse 
began to rise, to throw himself backward. 
He was hardly more than weli off the 
ground with his pawing fore-feet when 
the girl raised the bottle and smashed it 
down forcibly on the top of his head, 
between his ears. The glass broke with 
a startling clatter, the water and sharp- 
pointed pieces rushed down across the 
broncho’s face and eyes, and he jolted 
back to earth, nearly stunned by the blow. 

The sound that he made was one oi 
fright. Then like a spirit of the wind he 
shot away, running at the top of his speed, 
as if every demon of hell were in pursuit. 


X 
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For a second Maggie was nearly unseated 
by the suddenness of the dash. She swayed 
in the saddle, breathless. Then she 
steadied, and attempted to guide the 
terrified creature. He refused to be 
steered; he crouched low down to the 
earth and ripped away into the semi- 
darkness of the coming dawn. 

Pull and saw at the bit as she would, 
Maggie was powerless to divert the horse 
more than a point from the course he had 
set for himself. He tore through the 
brush, regardless of roots and stones, in 
his crazy career. She saw where she 
should have turned to ride for the Pack- 
Mule Claim; they passed the place and 
went dashing on till they came to the 
Freetown trail. In this, Kangaroo seemed 
to increase his speed. It would take her 
three miles from the claim at the nearest 
point. . 

The miles of sandy country seemed to 
slide to the rear beneath the broncho’s 
hoofs. He raced up the Freetown Cajon, 
going like an engine. How should she 
stop him, when he came to her nearest 
point ? 

A cry came floating down the gulch; 
then a series of yelps. She knew the voice 
of the timber-wolf, when three or more 
are banded together, and the sound gave 
her a thrill of dread. 

Almost immediately she raced about a 
curve, and felt that the wolves were near 
at hand. The light had increased. Ina 
second she saw the animals, standing at 
bay before a man, who was bound hand 
and foot. They were closing in upon him. 

“Hil” cried Maggie _ instinctively, 
forgetting herself for the second. 

“Maggie!” shouted the man, who had 
rubbed off the gag on the rocks. 

Then her horse went dashing by. Quick 
as a thought she had out a knife that was 
flopping at her belt. The horse must be 
stopped ! 

She leaned forward quickly and plunged 
the blade in the broncho’s neck—once— 
twice, and the red-hot blood came spout- 
ing forth. 

Crazed by his terror, Kangaroo seemed 
again to add to his speed. - But this lasted 
a moment only. She felt that a tremor 
went electrically through him; this 


became a shudder. He threw up his head 
and emitted a terrible scream. 

That second Maggie slipped to the 
ground, fell headlong, regained her feet, 
and went running back along the trail. 
How far it was! Would she never get back 
to the place? She panted; her hat was 
gone; her gory knife was still clutched! 
wildly in her hand. 

The wolves—their voices were in her 
ears! She was there! She raced upon 
the scene as the brutes, recovered 
from the fright the horse and rider had 
compelled, came snarling and circling 
about their helpless but desperate prey. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi!” cried the girl again. 
The cowardly beasts ran a rod and stood 
to gather courage. Her knife slipped 
quickly across the ropes—her brother was 
free—to defend, to protect, to fight. 

“Bronny!” she cried, and fainted in 
his arms. 

* * * ~ 

Marshall, the hunted, rode like a fiend 
that night, and he turned to the Pack- 
Mule Ravine to avoid his pursuers, by a 
route which none of them knew. 

His spurs dug deep in the flanks of the 
faithful beast he rode, and he cursed the 
animal for trembling under the strain of 
galloping madly up the rugged gulch. 
He took to the slope, gazing desperately 
hither and yon for something he seemed 
to miss. Where was the cabin—the Pack- 
Mule Claim? He thought he should sec 
it by this, looming black in the night 
above the brush. Further on—it must be 
further ahead—and then the secret trail ! 

The cries of the men behind rang in 
his ears. He flogged his horse with the 
end of the reins. The cabin—he ought 
to be upon it! Where was the cabin ? 

Suddenly a beaten-up dust arose in his 
face—a dust of ashes. The truth flashed in 
upon him—the cabin had burned! He 
tried to turn, tried to lift the labouring 
horse away, tried to jump and escape ! 

A second—no more—was enough. The 
shriek of a coward rang and echoed 
through the cafion. The mouth of the 
Pack-Mule shaft still yawned for victims. It 
was filled with awful utterance a moment, 
and then there was silence. The dust of 
ashes floated slowly back to the earth. 
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Maggie slipped to the ground. 
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I. 


HE commencement of the nine- 
teenth century saw no apparent 
change in the view taken by the majority 
of people in this country with regard to 
duelling. While the killing of an oppo- 
nent in a duel was legally called murder, 
and the survivor was indicted before the 
Courts for that crime, yet, as juries almost 
invariably returned a verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty,” the law remained in effect a dead 
letter. Nor can this be wondered at very 
greatly, for there is manifestly a wide 
difference between an assassin and a 
duellist who has killed his man in what 
was presumably a fair fight. Still, there 
was a considerable body of opinion hostile 
to the duel; and, as we shall see, two or 
three of the encounters which took place 
in the ’thirties and the ’forties were of 
such a nature that the public, without any 
marked exception, definitely pronounced 
against the continuance of the practice. 
The first duel of a noteworthy character 
at the beginning of this period was that 
between two officers named respectively 
Lord Camelford and Captain Best, who 
had a meeting behind Holland House, 
Kensington, in 1804. The two men had 
been very intimate, kosom friends in fact, 
and a woman was at the bottom of the 
quarrel—as usual. This person, a Mrs. 
Symons, whose reputation was of the 
lightest, had been the chére amie of Captain 
Best; she was now that of Camelford. 
One evening she met Best at the Opera, 
and asked him for something which he 
refused. She became angry and abusive, 
and on leaving him declared she ‘ would 
set Camelford on him.” And she was as 
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good as her word, for as soon as she saw 
Camelford she told him that Best had 
spoken disrespectfully of him. Camelford 
sought out his former friend that very 
evening, and finding him in the Prince of 
Wales Coffee-house in Pall Mall, imme- 
diately said, ‘‘ 1 hear you have spoken of 
me in the most unwarrantable terms.” On 
Best making séme mild reply, Camelford 
exclaimed that he knew what had been 
said of him to Mrs. Symons, and that the 
man who had said it was “a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a ruffian.” Whereupon 
Best made answer that there was now 
only one course open to him, and that 
was a challenge, which was given and 
accepted. 

The meeting took place early in the 
morning of the following day in the 
coffee-room of an inn. The weapons 
agreed upon were pistols, and the encounter 
was remarkable, inasmuch as the two 
combatants were accounted the best shots 
in the kingdom. Indeed, a little time 
previous to the duel they had had a bet on 
of £200 as to which of them was the 
better hand with the pistol ! 

Best, knowing that Camelford had been 
worked upon by Mrs. Symons, was not 
anxious to fight, and tried to get him to 
apologise. 

‘‘Camelford,” said he, ‘‘ we have been 
friends, and I know the unsuspecting 
generosity of your nature; upon my 
honour, you have been imposed upon by 
a worthless woman. Do not persist in 
expressions under which one of us must 
fall.” 

“ Best,” replied Camelford, “this is 
child’s play ; the affair must go on.” 
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Best desisted from his efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation, and the seconds 
measured the distance—fifteen paces. The 
word was given, and both fired at the 
same moment. Camelford fell mortally 
wounded. Best was not even touched. 
Before he passed away Camelford recovered 
sufficiently to say, “I am killed, but I 
acquit Best. I alone am to blame.” And 
he begged him as a last favour to leave 
him, and make good his escape. 


Il. 
It has been sometimes said, and with per- 
fect truth, that if Mr. Gladstone and other 
prominent public men of our own day had 
lived half a century 
earlier they would 
have had to 
for some of 


answer 
their 
political utterances on 
the “ field of honour.” 
The famous duel be- 
tween Canning and 
Castlereagh arose out 
of a political matter, 
and more than 
encounter owed its 
differences 
of this complexion. 
Canning was at the 
head of the Foreign 
Office and Castlereagh 
was Secretary for War 
in the Cabinet of the 
land in 1809. 


one 


origin to 


Duke of Port- 


Castlereagh complained 
that Canning had been trying secretly to 


him removed from office for the 
purpose of bringing in the Marquis 
Wellesley, and this led to recriminations 
which resulted in a duel. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s second was the Earl of Yarmouth, 
while a Mr. Ellis acted for Canning. 
Terms were agreed upon, and the meeting 
took place on Putney Heath, Sept. 21, 
1809. 

It was arranged that the combatants 
were to fire by signal at ten yards’ distance. 
This was done, but neither was wounded. 
After the exchange of shots an explanation 
Was suggested, but as this was refused, the 
two men were again placed in position by 
their seconds. Both fired at the same 
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moment, and Canning was badly wounded 
in the left thigh, which put an end to the 
fight. 


Ill. 


One of the most conspicuous figures of 
the early part of the century was Daniel 
O’Connell. While the duel -he actually 
fought has passed out of the public 
memory, yet it is not forgotten that he 
was challenged by Disraeli, whom he had 
called a “lineal descendant of the im- 
penitent thief.” On that occasion he 
refused to fight, giving as his reason that 
he had already killed a man in a duel, and 
had sworn never to go out again. The 
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circumstances in which this had happened 
are as follows— 

In a speech O’Connell had referred to 
the City Fathers of the Irish capital as 
“the beggarly Corporation of Dublin.” 
One of its members, a Mr. d’Esterre, took 
mortal offence at this, and wrote to 
O’Connell inquiring if he were fairly 
reported as having made this injurious 
statement. To which the Liberator 
replied that he would neither avow nor 
disavow it. Mr. d’Esterre could take it 
any way he thought proper. He went 
a good deal farther than this, for he 
wound up by remarking that ‘no 
expression which language could furnish 
was sufficient to convey the sentiments 
of contempt he had for that body”— 
to wit, the Corporation of Dublin. 
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The majority in the Council of that city 
was Protestant, and at the time feeling ran 
very high between the Roman Catholics and 
the rest of their countrymen. This was 
one cause of the trouble, but perhaps 
another was that Irishmen were then, as 
now, extremely combative, and always, 
to use the American phrase, spoiling for 
a fight. Ireland was the scene of a large 
number of duels; two counties in par- 
ticular, Galway and Limerick, had a great 
reputation in this respect—the one with 
the pistol, the other with the sword. 

A duel between O’Connell and d’Esterre 
was immediately on the cards, but first 
there was some further correspondence 
which led to much ill-feeling. Both men 
were in Dublin at the same time, each 
with a posse of partisans, and they sallied 
forth into the streets to seek each other, 
with a view, I imagine, to making things 
generally lively. The two parties did not 
come across each other, and after a little 
delay a duel was arranged with the 
customary formalities. Sir Edward Stanley 
seconded d’Esterre, and a Major Mac- 
namara performed the same office for 
O’Connell. The meeting took place at 
Bishop’s Court, Kildare, some thirteen 
miles out of Dublin, on Feb. 2, 1815. 

The duel was fixed for four o’clock in 
the afternoon. O’Connell was on the 
ground half an hour before the time; his 
opponent did not turn up till nearly five. 
Both men displayed the utmost coolness 
and true Irish courage. To each was 
given a pair of pistols, and then the 
seconds placed them at the distance 
agreed upon. D’Esterre fired an instant 
before O’Connell and missed ; O’Connell’s 
aim was surer, for his bullet took effect 
in his antagonist’s thigh about an inch 
below the hip. D’Esterre fell to the 
ground, and the weund proved fatal. 


IV. 
In France it has been said that the 
*‘ duels of journalists added to the amuse- 
ments” of the Gay City, but in England 
hostile meetings between literary people 
have been rare. Moore fought a duel 
with Jeffreys, but it was reported on that 
occasion the pistols were charged with 
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powder only. However, a combat took 
place between representatives of Blackwood’s 
and the London Magazine in February of 
1821 which was of the most serious kind. 

A series of articles appeared in the 
London Magazine criticising the manage- 
ment of Blackwood’s. ‘The editor of the 
former was a Mr. John Scott, and he was 
called to account by a Mr. Christie—a 
friend of Lockhart, who then conducted 
Maga—who desired him to explain what 
he meant. As he declined to do so, he 
said he was willing to give Christie satis- 
faction, and challenged him to discuss the 
matter with pistols. Christie accepted the 
invitation, and the meeting came off at 
Chalk Farm at nine o’clock’in the evening, 
by moonlight. 

At the word, both fired and missed. The 
seconds reloaded the weapons and handed 
them back to the combatants. While the 
latter were again in position, Christie 
called out to Scott: ‘‘ Mr. Scott, you 
must not stand there. I see your head 
above the horizon ; you give me an advan- 
tage,” a speech which must, one fancies, 
have made Mr. Scott a little bit nervous. 
At the second discharge Scott was shot in 
the groin, and died a few weeks later from 
the wound. 


Christie was arrested and tried for 
murder. The judge summed up very 


strongly in his favour, and the jury brought 
in a verdict of ‘“‘ Not Guilty.” Without a 
doubt, both judge and jury voiced the 
public opinion of their time. 


ws 

Few people are aware that the great Duke 
of Wellington ever fought a duel, and 
that, too, at a time when he was Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Yet such is 
the case. The Iron Duke had a meeting 
with the Earl of Winchilsea on March 21, 
1829, and when the fact became known it 
went a long way towards determining 
public opinion against the practice alto- 
gether. 

Wellington, after having persevered for 
a long time against doing anything for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics, at length 
changed his views on the question, and 
brought in a Bill in Parliament to remove 
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the disabilities under which they lay. This 
change of front was bitterly resented by 
some of his supporters, among whom was 
the Earl of Winchilsea, who wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of the Committee for the 
Foundation of the University of London, 
in which he accused the Duke of “ in- 
sidious designs,” and this letter 
published in the S/andard. 

The Duke of Wellington wrote to Lord 
Winchilsea demanding an _ explanation, 
but received no reply. Wellington wrote 
again, and this time Winchilsea answered, 
and acknowledged that he was the author 


was 
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This letter was delivered to Lord Winchil- 
sea by Sir Henry Hardinge, who was 
referred to the Earl of Falmouth. 

Two alternatives were then put before 
Lord Winchilsea. Either he must write 
to the Secretary of the London University 
Committee and withdraw his public letter 
with an apology, or he must write to the 
Duke direct and apologise, the letter to 
be published in the Standard. But Lord 
Winchilsea declined to make any repar- 
ation, and the Duke sent a challenge, 
which was accepted. 

The meeting took place in Battersea 


) Same M23 
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ef the letter printed in the newspaper. 
The Duke responded by a communication 
in which he said: ‘‘ No man has a right, 
whether in public or in private, by speech, 
or in writing or in print, to insult another 
by attributing to him motives for his 
conduct, public or private, which disgrace 


or incriminate him. If a gentleman com- 
mits such an act indiscreetly, in the heat 
ot debate, or ina moment of party violence, 
he is always ready to make reparation to 
him whom he may have injured. I am 
convinced that your Lordship will, upon 
reflection, be anxious to relieve yourself 


from the pain of having thus insulted a. 


man who never injured or offended you.” 


Fields, Sir Henry Hardinge and Lord 
Falmouth being the seconds. The Duke 
had the first shot, but missed, whereupon 
Lord Winchilsea fired in the air, and the 
duel was terminated by the seconds. Lord 
Winchilsea made an apology, which at 
first did not satisfy the Duke, but he was 
at length prevailed upon to accept it. 
VI. 

A year or two after the accession of 
the Queen, the Marquis of Londonderry 
fought a duel with Mr. Henry Grattan, 
who had made an extraordinary speech at 
Dublin, in which he suggested that if the 
Tories came into power her Majesty’s life 
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would not be safe—she would not live 
six months! Lord Londonderry referred 
to Grattan’s speech in the House of Lords, 
and said he considered that such accusa- 
tions against the Tory Party were base 
and infamous. Grattan immediately wrote 
Lord Londonderry, inquiring if his Lord- 
ship intended to apply these terms to him, 
and was informed that the epithets in 
question were to be applied not to indi- 
viduals, but to injurious accusations; still, 
as Grattan had not disavowed what he 
had said, Lord Londonderry concluded 
by stating that he could not recede from 
the opinion he had expressed. A duel 
was the result of this correspondence, and 
it took place one afternoon in 1839. Lord 
Londonderry received Grattan’s fire with- 
out being touched, and then fired in the 
air—‘ deloped,” as this was called. This 
brought the affair to an end. 


VII. 

The United States has been the theatre 
of some very remarkable duels, but con- 
siderations of space prevent me from more 
than briefly touching on this part of the 
subject. Some of these encounters have 
been of so unusual a nature that they 
seemed to be classed rather among the 
“Curiosities of Duelling,” which will be 
the next and concluding article of this 
series. As a general thing, these meetings 
in America have been of the most deter- 
mined and deadly sort. A fairly typical 
one was that between Dr. Smith and Dr 
Jeffreys, fought at Philadelphia in 1830. 

The two men had been warm friends, 
but a quarrel sprang up the exact tause of 
which is somewhat obscure. ill efforts at 
adjusting their differences proving futile, 
they solved them finally by a duel. 

The combat was fought with pistols, and 
it was agreed that it was to be @ oufrance. 
Their seconds placed them eight paces 
apart, but the first exchange of shots was 
unproductive of any result. The friends of 
the two physicians now endeavoured to 
reconcile them, but in vain. Dr. Jeffreys 
declared that either one or both of them 
must die. At the second fire Dr. Smith’s 
arm was broken, but, notwithstanding the 
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excruciating agony he must have suffered, 
he stood up for the third round of fire, in 
which he wounded Dr. Jeffreys in the 
thigh. Wounded as they were, neither 
would be satisfied with anything less than 
the death of at least one of them. Again 
they stood up to each other and fired, with 
the result that beth fell—Smith shot 
through the heart, Jeffreys through the 
lungs. Smith died instantly, while Jeffreys. 
survived him four hours. 


VIII 
Duels continued to be fought in the United 
States up till a few years back, but the last 
duel between Englishmen on English soil 
took place rather more than half a century 
ago. This was the encounter between 
Colonel Fawcett and Lieutenant Munroe 
in 1843, the immediate result of it being 
the most painful feeling in the public 
mind, accompanied by the demand that 
duelling should cease. 

These two gentlemen were brothers-in- 
law, and what they quarrelled about was 
the manner in which Munroe had managed 
some property of Fawcett’s. While they 
were discussing the matter the Colonel 
grew very wroth, rang the bell, and ordered 
his brother-in-law out of the house. 
Munroe sent a challenge next day, and in 
the duel which followed Colonel Fawcett 
was mortally wounded, dying two days 
after the fight. A coroner’s inquest was 
held on the body, and a verdict was given in 
of ‘‘ Wilful Murder” against Munroe, who 
had fled the country, and also against the 
seconds in the first degree, and against 
the doctor in the second degree. 

The day had gone past for ever when 
juries would bring in verdicts of ‘“ Not 
Guilty” The general sentiment was seen 
in the formation of an Anti-Duelling 
Association, which included among its 
members some of the best people in the 
country—among them many officers. The 
year after the Fawcett-Munroe duel saw 
the adoption of the new Articles of War, 
which put an end to any possibility of duels 
being fought in the Army. 

The last duel actually fought in England 
was between two Frenchmen, named 
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respectively Cournet and Barthélemey, 

and it was fought at Egham in October 

1852. It was with pistols, and the 

two men were posted at forty paces’ 

distance, and the arrangement was that 

each was to advance ten paces and fire. 

Cournet won first fire, but missed. 

Barthélemey offered to waive his right 

to fire next if Cournet would continue the 

fight with swords, but the latter, who had, 

it is said, killed fourteen men in pistol- 

duels, thought he had the advantage, 

and so declined. 

Barthélemey 

tried to fire, but 

his pistul would 

not discharge. A 

hew cap was put 

on it, but with 

the same result. 

Barthélemey 

again appealed 

that swords 

should be used, 

but Cournet 

refused, and 

instead offered 

Barthélemey his 

own pistol, which 

had just been 

reloaded. _Bar- 

thélemey now 

fired with it, and 

shot his adversary 

through the 

body—with that 

adversary’s 

weapon ! 
There were 

suspicions of foul play, but there seems 

to have been no adequate ground for 

them: In any case, Cournet died from 

his wound, and it is said that he 

was much regretted. He had received 

the Legion of Honour for capturing a 

Spanish frigate in the Tagus when he 

was only eighteen, and was one of the 

deputation sent by France at the Coro- 

nation of the Queen, who on this account 

sent one of her carriages to his funeral. 

Barthélemey and the seconds were arrested, 

but from the want of witnesses received a 

comparatively light sentence. Some years 


own 
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afterwards Barthélemey died on the gallows 
for a double murder committed in Warren 
Street, Fitzroy Square. 


IX. 
While the practice of duelling has alto- 
gether ceased in England it still flourishes 
on the Continent, especially in France, 
where some hundreds of duels have taken 
place during the last thirty years. Very 
few of these encounters, however, have been 
attended with 
fatal results, and 
many of them 
have had no 
worse effect than 
to make those 
who took part in 
them rather 
ridiculous. 
Scarcely a 
Frenchman of 
any eminence 
during the past 
fifty years but has 
appeared, some- 
times more than 
once, to main- 
tain the poin/ 
@honneur in a 
hostile meeting. 
Men such as 
Emile de 
Girardin, Thiers, 
Sainte-Beuve, 
Edmond Adam, 
ClementThomas, 
Ledru- Rollin, 
and many others equally well known 
are to be seen in the long list of modern 
French duellists. Both Rochefort and 
Paul de Cassagnac might be termed 
professional duellists. 
The duel between M. de Fourtou and 
Gambetta, which took place in 1887, can 
hardly yet be forgotten. 


It was, to say 
the least, of an unusually farcical character, 
and Mark Twain’s version of it set the 


whole world laughing. De Fourtou had 
made certain allegations in the tribune 
against Gambetta, who responded by a 
challenge, which led to an encounter, in 
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which both combatants fired in the air, 
due care being taken by them that their 
seconds were not hit! 

Not that all French duels are of this 
harmless, ineffective sort. The fight, for 
instance, between Floquet and General 
Boulanger in 1888 was of a serious charac- 
ter, and had far-reaching results. Floquet 
was at the time President of the Chambre 
des Députés, and Boulanger, although his 
popularity was on the wane, was still a 
menace to the existence of the Republic. 
In the course of a debate in the Chamber, 
he declared that Floquet had “‘impudently 
lied.” ‘This led to a duel, which was fought 
with swords in the garden of Count Dillon, 
a friend of the General’s, at Neuilly; and 
it was agreed that the encounter should 
continue till one of the antagonists was 
disabled. 

As soon as the signal was given, 
Boulanger, with extended sword, rushed 
upon Floquet, intending to give him a 
direct blow, but Floquet was successful in 
parrying it. The two then got at close 
quarters, and Floquet received a slight 
cut below the left calf, while Boulanger 
was wounded in the hand. The seconds 
intervened, but as neither of the combatants 
was sufficiently damaged to be unable to 
fight, a second encounter took place. 
Boulanger, red in the face and excited, 
tried to force a conclusion, and hurled 
himself upon Floquet, 
reach his chest. 


endeavouring to 
Floquet parried the 
attack, and in striking up his adversary’s 


sword, raised his own, on which the 
General ran, “‘ as it were, head-foremost,” 
and was wounded to a depth of two inches 
in the throat. The surgeon in attendance 
then declared Boulanger disabled, and the 
combat terminated. 

‘That a soldier should have been worsted 
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by a civilian ruined the prestige of 
Boulanger. A curious circumstance in 
connection with this duel was that 
Floquet, after an abstinence from fencing 
for twenty years, had been ordered by his 
doctor to take it up again as a means of 
preserving his health only a few months 
before his encounter with Boulanger. In 
all probability this saved his life. 

The most famous duel of the last few 
years is that between the Count of Turin 
and Prince Henri of Orleans, which was 
fought on Aug. 15, 1897. The Prince had 
made some slighting remarks about the 
Italian army, which naturally gave great 
offence to the Italians. The Count of 
Turin, a member of the royal house of 
Savoy, challenged Prince Henri, and the 
combat took place in a small wood at 
Vaucresson, to the west of Paris. The 
duel lasted nearly half an hour, and com- 
prised no less than five assaults. At the 
first onslaught the Prince was hit slightly 
in the breast by a sword-thrust. In the 
second engagement the two got too close 
and the seconds intervened ; in the third 
the Count was wounded in the back of the 
hand. At the beginning of the fourth it 
was noticed that the Prince’s sword was 
bent, and he was given another. In the 
fifth the Prince received a dangerous 
wound in the lower part of the abdomen, 
which ended the duel. 

While his wound was being dressed 
Prince Henri said to his adversary, ‘* Per- 
mit me, Monseigneur, to shake hands with 
you,” a request with which the Count of 
Turin immediately complied. It after- 
wards turned out that the Prince’s sword 
was bent by a button on the Count’s 
trousers, and that but for this the Count 
would have been dangerously wounded— 
perhaps killed. 
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tg II., King of Sweden and 
Norway, was born in 1829, and 


is a grandson of Napoleon’s general 
Marshal Bernadotte. Oscar succeeded 
to the throne in 1872, following his 
brother, Charles XV. In 1857 he married 
Princess Sophia of Nassau, and _ their 
Majesties have four sons, the eldest of 
whom—the Crown Prince—is now forty- 
three years of age, and has been married 
for nineteen years to Victoria, Princess 
of Baden. There are three sons of their 
Royal Highnesses, the eldest of whom is 
a lad of eighteen. As is well known, 
Sweden and Norway only became a united 
kingdom near the commencement of this 
present century; Norway having formerly 
belonged to Denmark. Each country, 
however, has a separate Government and 
laws, but each has the Lutheran for the 
State religion. The King and Queen 
have residences in the capital of either 
country, as well as summer palaces in 
other places. 


Perhaps no European monarch enjoys 
more respect and esteem than does King 


Oscar, not gained altogether for his 
tulership, but for the undoubted genius 
which he possesses, for the kindly courtesy 
which he displays to even the 
meanest of lis subjects, and for the active 
co-operation and help which he from time 
to time has rendered to those who have 
sought it, without reference to nationality 
or creed. Scientists and travellers espe- 
cially have benefited, particularly in this 
latter connection. 

The scholarly attributes of the King 
are well and widely known; he has studied 
much and to the purpose. A famous linguist 
and translator, he has translated Goethe's 


ever 
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‘* Faust” and other works into Swedish ; a 
poet of no mean order, he has published 
several books of his own lyrics ; a novelist 
of fertile imagination, he has placed before 
the public works full of well-developed 
plot and incident; a musician of culti- 
vation and taste, he plays both piano and 
organ, sings and composes; and if evi- 
dences of this latter art do not now reach 
beyond his immediate family circle, yet 
his accomplished performances are within 
the memory of many of the country’s 
aristocracy, having been frequently given 
for charitable causes ere he ascended the 
throne, and perforce inherited duties and 
responsibilities which made such semi- 
public renderings an impossibility. Added 
to all this, his Majesty has the by no means 
to be despised advantage of being the hand- 
somest monarch in Europe. In person he 
is very tall, and with his erect military 
bearing, plentiful beard, clear-cut intel- 
lectual features and fine eyes, he certainly 
has a striking appearance. 

The Bernadotte family have ever been 
famous for their good looks, and this dis- 
tinguishing trait is fully carried out in the 
persons of the King’s sons and grandsons. 
And they have been one and all noted for 
their unusual variety of attainments and ac- 
complishments! Soldiers who understood 
every branch of military service, and have 
proved their fitness to command; sailors 
who were complete masters of practical 
navigation ; artists whose gifted works 
still grace the walls of palaces and public 
stitutions ; composers whose music and 
songs are played and sung far and wide ; 
orators, statesmen, poets, writers, patrons 
of science and art in all its branches, and 
true gentlemen at all times—such have 
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been the descendants of the French 
Marshal, of whom it may be truly said 
they have ever graced the Swedish throne. 

It is the custom of the country that the 
Princes of the Royal House receive their 
education at the public schools, side by 
side with those of lesser degree, afterwards 
attending the University at Upsala, a fine 
cathedral city about forty-five miles from 
Sweden. This University was founded in 
1477, and is attended by about fifteen 
hundred students. The present King was 
intended at the outset for the sea, and was 
only eleven years of age when he took his 
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all classes—partly on his own account and 
partly because of the veneration every- 
where felt for his mother, the Princess 
Josephine—the demonstrations were so 
fervent that everywhere groups of women 
dressed in white pelted him with roses. 
One feature of the ceremonies was a deer 
festival at Tromsée. It was held in an 
-adjoining valley, and much of the journey 
had to be accomplished on foot, and it is 
told that some of the burghers had great 
difficulty in keeping up with his Majesty ; 
one especially, who was more than com- 
monly stout, rolling over three or four 
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first voyage on a Swedish man-of-war. 


From that time one part of the year was 
devoted to his home studies, and another 
part to practical navigation. 
fifteen years of age when he passed his 
examination as a lieutenant, and at twenty 


He was but 


was commander of a ship. In 1856 he 
went the tour of some of the European 
Courts, and it was while on this tour that 
he first met Princess Sophia of Nassau, 
While still 
Crown Prince he made the acquaintance 
of the people in all parts of his brother's 
dominions, and when he succeeded to the 
throne, the second tour of his own country 
resolved itself into one long triumphal 
progress. In Norway especially, such 
was the esteem in which he was held by 


whom he afterwards married. 


times, and ultimately losing his wig—all 
the result of his efforts not to forfeit his 
place in the immediate rear of the King! 
The various speeches made at that time by 
his Majesty found much favour with the 
people, for, like his ancestors, he is a 
great orator, and always speaks forcibly, 
logically, and eloquently. Ever since his 
accession, his throne speeches have had 
the reputation of being masterpieces of 
the art of speaking. 

In connection with his literary attain- 
ments I may, perhaps, say that there are 
public competitions in Stockholm for 
poems. Many people might imagine that 
a kingly or princely contributor would be 
sure of a prize, but it is a rule at these 
competitions that everything submitted 
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must be submitted anonymously. It is 


open to all, but it speaks much for the 
real poetical merit of Oscar II. that as 
long ago as 1857 his verses gained the 


first prize. A lover of simplicity of living 
and surroundings rather than state formality 
and frigid observances of court dignity, 
the King’s chief aim is to be really and- 
truly the father of his people; hence he 
not only works continuously and assidu- 
ously for their welfare, but he is personally 
accessible to them. 

All charitable and philanthropic objects 
of the country have received marked 
impetus from the strong interest displayed 
by both the King and the Queen. The 
youngest and the poorest are helped in 
every way, and even the criminal classes 
receive so much consideration that the 
Swedish prisons are models for the world. 


The system of keeping first offenders 


. 


family take an immense interest, often 
visiting them, hearing the lessons, and 
watching the drill; the teaching im- 
parted is excellent, and it is universally 
conceded that the intelligence and general 
knowledge of the people are not surpassed 
by any country in Europe. 

The King, Queen, and Court seem to 
reside in Stockholm for a greater parf*of 
the year than they do in Christiania; in 
the former place the weather is not quite 
sO severe as it is in the latter, but the 
winter months are exceedingly cold, and 
even the harbour of the capital is often 
ice-locked for three or four months at a 
time. 

Stockholm is highly picturesque in ap- 
pearance, always being spoken of as the 
‘*Venice of the North.” It is partly 
situated on a number of small islands and 
partly on the mainland; the island on 
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apart from hardened criminals prevails, 
and in all cases every effort for reform is 
used, and trades are taught whereby pri- 
soners, when released, may have an oppor- 
tunity of earning an honourable livelihood. 
The education of children is free and com- 
pulsory, and in the schools the royal 


which is the Royal Palace is known as the 
“Stad.” It was designed by Tessin, and 
erected on the site of the old Adelshuset, 
or House of the Nobility. The building is 
in Italian style, and its erection commenced 
in 1697, but was not completed until 1754, 
and as late as 1830 another part was 
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added to it. The estimated cost of the 
Palace and furniture was ten and a half 
millions of kroner. 

While there are many palaces in Europe 
more beautiful to look at, there is not, 
perhaps, another of such imposing yet 
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simple grandeur, and certainly not one 
more splendidly situated. It is of far 
greater height than one would imagine 
when viewing it from a distance ; and it is 
only when standing beneath its walls that 
an idea of its height is gained. It is said 
that sixty high church-towers placed side 
by side would no more than fill the square 
of its main building 


g, omitting the wings. 
On the east one comes to the private 
apartments and the chapel, and on the 
west to the Festival and other state saloons. 
Altogether there are nearly six hundred 
rooms in the Palace ; of necessity few only 
The Festival 
an immense saloon 
and twenty feet in 


of these can be mentioned. 
Hall or ball-room is 
nearly one hundred 


length, with its ceiling nearly covered by 


an immense mythological painting. The 
walls are a handsome fluted 
colonnades and plate-glass mirrors; the 
gilded and sculptured dais is carried by 
consoles representing beautiful female 


series of 
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forms. There are a large number of 
massive chandeliers and candelabras. The 
floor is of choice parqueterie, and the gilded 
furniture is handsomely tapestried. 

The Victoria Saloon is particularly hand- 
some, and has been entirely renovated 
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during the last few years, its former style 


having, however, been preserved. Its 
ceiling is a relief of gold coronets on white 
ground, and the wall decorations are also 
in white and gold, but there are interpo- 
lations of rich crimson velvet, separated 
by mirrored panels, overwrought with gold 
The 


furniture is upholstered in crimson velvet, 


arabesque. handsomely burnished 
and the pile carpet is also of the same 
rich hue, with three centres of large white 
medallions; the chandeliers are of pure 
rock crystal; the finely chiselled. groups 
of statuary are special feature. 
Then there is a Life Guard Saloon, lined 
with a choice collection of armour, and 
a King’s Audience-Chamber, famous for 
its costly old tapestry and its paintings 
depicting the history of Alexander the 
Great. In the Red Saloon are some beau- 
tiful paintings by Fouquet, all allegorical ; 
a fine collection of marble busts, and some 
silver candelabra of the Charles X. period. 


also a 
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The most beautiful busts, however, which 
the Palace contains are to be met with in 
the Grand Gallery, a place most rich in 
stucco and gilding. 

In the Queen’s Gallery the King and 
Queen are accustomed to hold receptions. 
It is of immense length, but divided into 
sections by heavy crimson curtains, which 
are drawn or undrawn at will. 

The Queen’s apartments are a very pretty 
suite, with elegant ceilings, elaborately 
sculptured marble mantelpieces, and a 
large collection of landscape and other 
paintings, principally by native artists. 
The King’s Cabinet or Council Room is 
used by his Majesty nearly every morning 
for conferences with one or more of his 
Ministers, and about bi-monthly for 
councils. Here may be noticed some very 
beautiful tapestry. The Pillar Saloon is 
another noteworthy apartment: it has 
about twenty graceful pillars of white and 
gold, from which it takes its name, and 
is very elegantly fitted, and made more 
dazzling by the continuity of plate-glass 
upon its walls. Two other saloons must 
brief mention: the Seraphim 
Saloon, dedicated to the use of Knights 
of that Order—the highest in Sweden 
and the Imperial Hall for Parliamentary 
assemblages. The private apartments 
of the Crown Prince and Princess are 
extremely pretty, and interesting for the 
large number of curios and works of art 
which they contain; but space will not 
allow of any description. 

The entire royal family mix freely with 
the people: attending public schools and 
colleges from their childhood’s days, 
‘studying side by side with others for the 
professions which each young Prince is 
bound to acquire, walking about the streets 
alone, and putting in an appearance at 
various public functiéns quite unattended. 
Skating clubs are a great institution in 


receive 
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Sweden, and at these the King, Queen, 
and other members of the family are often 
present, the younger ones taking a pro- 
minent part in the healthful exercise. The 
King and the Queen, by reason of their 
age, are of necessity somewhat prohibited 
they both enjoy 


from this, although 
good health. 

Her Majesty the Queen is not only dis- 
tinguished for the interest she takes in 
education and philanthropy, but she has 
also done much for religious works. Every 
sect is tolerated in Sweden, and the Queen 
is very helpful to all, including the Salva- 
tion Army, the services of which she often 
attends. The family usually spend their 
evenings together, with music and reading, 
but the King is generally up long after the 
others have retired, engrossed in literary 
work. It is almost unique for a King to 
attain eminence as a philosopher, but his 
Majesty of Sweden about three years 
ago was made an honorary Doctor of 
Philosophy by the Senate of the Vienna 
University; he also enjoys the distinction of 
wearing a medal bestowed by the French 
Humane Society for an act of gallantry on 
his part when quite a young man. 

The Royal Palace of Christiania is a 
square building standing in a fine part at 
the west end of the city; in front is an 
equestrian statue of the last King. The 
Palace is entered by a huge portico lead- 
ing to a large saloon and grand staircase. 
Many of the state rooms are hung with 
works by one of the best Scandinavian 
painters, Flinto ; and in the private apart- 
ments may be seen some of Tideman’s 
best paintings, which were presented to 
the King and Queen on the occasion of 
their silver wedding. The Oscarshall is a 
small chalet most beautifully situated on 
an eminence a short drive from the city; 
from its roof a magnificent view of the 
Fjord can be obtained. 


NOTE. 


The Editor regrets to learn that many passages in the article entitled “* The Draught that Saved 
a Town,” appesring in our Fune Number, were identical with passages in two copyright works by 


Miss E. Saumarez Brock, entitled 
Rothenburg,” published in that town. 


‘“\4 Run Round Rothenburg” and “The Festival Play in 
Needless to say, the Editor was unaware that the article 


contained any passages identical with passages in copyright works. 








1 was bowing to the woman whose dress I had trodden on. 


See “‘ Mes Arraires pe Caur.” 





